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PAIN ON SUNDAY, operated Monday, sitting 
up Tuesday, walking on Wednesday—and home 
on Saturday. 


That’s hospital routine today. The patient is 
often home before you’ve had a chance to visit 
him. 

But is he back on the job quicker? Not neces- 
sarily. He may be off the payroll just as long as 
if modern medical methods had never been 
learned. He convalesces at home, with time on 
his hands to think, mostly about his lost income 


—and why you didn’t sell him something to 
replace it. 


That’s why we believe that, while hospital cover- 
age is important, income replacement plans for 
disability are more important. That’s why we 
offer so many plans, including commercial — 
combinations with life — disability income riders 
in life policies — and group. 


“A Star in the West...” % 
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E COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B STANNARD, Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS. THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 





There's a lot you can do for a man with a mortgage 


through a 


Travelers Mortgage Cancellation Plan 


F you’re having a hard job selling Life 
it to your home-owner prospects, why 
not make things easier for yourself with a 
Travelers Mortgage Cancellation Plan? 

Dynamically and simply described in 
a new, visual-selling booklet and pro- 
moted in a selection of colorful leaflets 


and full-page national ads, Travelers 
Mortgage Cancellation insurance adds up 
to a hard-to-resist sales story. 

You will find that The Travelers has 
trained specialists to help you. Just ask 
your nearest Travelers Life Manager or 
General Agent for full details. 


The Travelers 1nsuraANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 











“All men 
are endowed (3am . 
with certain inalienable rights . . . life, 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


JEFFERSON'S wise thinking, spurs into action the 
man eagerly looking for a profitable achievement 
of future happiness. If you are a man like this and 
capable of general agent responsibility—National 
Reserve Life offers you real opportunity. In the 
rich region west of the Mississippi, our one hundred 
and fifty-eight million dollar company is currently 
moving forward in a dynamic expansion campaign. 
Correspondence and exchange of information will 
be held in mutual confidence. Be wise—send now 
for complete information without obligation, to 
help you achieve success in, “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness!" 


Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka. 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board. H. 0. CH*PMAN, Pres. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


are our specialty 
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Month 1952 1953 1954 
MO Auxewoone $2,080,000 $2,359,000 $2,594,000 
ae 2,240,000 2,674,000 2,784,000 
NS en ee 2,562,000 3,411,000 3,427,000 
Pe car cteiacny 2,646,000 3,269,000 3,187,000 
Total 4 months $9,528,000 $11,713,000 $11,992,000 
BG c.dseeass 2,909,000 3,126,000 
See ee 2,674,000 3,227,000 
eee 2,513,000 2,962,000 
| 2,387,000 2,853,000 
re 2,589,000 2,758,000 
SE 2,738,000 2,908,000 
ee 2,594,000 3,042,000 
eee” 3,460,000 3,767,000 
WE. cower $34,439,000* $36,382,000* 

TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
DO, cintotvans $1,470,000 $1,653,000 $1,721,000 
ee 1,490,000 1,725,000 1,821,000 
WERE cde yacks 1,728,000 2,183,000 2,342,000 
fae ie ee 1,747,000 2,062,000 2,154,000 
Total 4 months $6,435,000 $7,623,000 $8,038,000 
| Aree ree 1,696,000 2,013,000 
SS eee 1,693,000 2,096,000 
OE) nen. cassiccas 1,683,000 1,998,000 
(ee eee 1,574,000 1,833,000 
SI, a crarsargrncora 1,604,000 1,774,000 
ee 1,828,000 1,952,000 
NE is rocaarons 1,682,000 1,953,000 
BIER. ciwromeoes 1,963,000 2,200,000 
EE nse ecaconte $21,788,000* $24,098,000* 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
Me Waeesinets $409,000 $450,000 $432,000 
eee 486,000 534,000 537,000 
ee 568,000 583,000 584,000 
i 532,000 543,000 554,000 
Total 4 months $1,995,000 2,110,000 $2,107,000 
TOO ccesceses 575,000 608,000 
UES ccaws es 497,000 543,000 * 
|S eens 450,000 499,000 
WME. scsaciees 473,000 526,000 
Se ,000 519,000 
eee 535,000 562,000 
Ee 508,000 549,000 
BIOES sckowone 451,000 477,000 
OME caisawews $5,987,000 $6,400,000 

TOTAL GROUP SALES 

ME, Secu wanoinie $201,000 $256,000 $441,000 
ae 264,000 415,000 426,000 
eae 266,000 645,000 501,000 
WG i vececwcncak 367,000 664,000 479,000 
Total 4 months $1,098,000 $1,980,000 $1,847,000 
__ ee 638,000 505,000 
 Gockeunes 484,000 588,000 
| en 380,000 465,000 
WS okaternse 340,000 494,000 
ES ores sweet 482,000 465,000 
RNG Gh cltad Ste 375,000 394,000 
ee 404,000 540,000 
eee 1,046,000 1,090,000 
Me eacticcee. $6,664,000* $8,700,000* 


Agency Management Association. 








LIFE SALES 


(000 Omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 


Change 
1953-54 
10% 
4% 

0% 
—3% 


207, 
£% 


—4% 
1% 


0% 


—0% 


Furnished by Institute of Life Insurance and Life Insurance 


* Including year-end adjustments and credit life insurance 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1954 Range May 
High Low 14, 1954 
Motee Lite Ingurance Co.. .......006cecsccecs 138% 94 13814 


Colonial Life Insurance Co. .......s0ccee 86 59 86 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .. 84% 70 84 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. . 344 219 344 
Continental Assurance Co. .......+..eeeee. 157 123 153 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. .......06ese0. 74 40 67 
Gulf Tike IMGGFERCE CO. ..nc.ccccccccesicvees 2414 21 23 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.* ... 68 574 68 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .......... 830 645 830 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. ......... 28% 20% 27% 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ........... 9514 661%, 95144 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ..... 260 1938 265 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. .......... 67 52 67 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co.¢ 63 48% 6214 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. .......... 48 33 48 
PUAVEICTS. BESUPARCE CO. <ccccccccssceeeees 1,235 844 1,235 
OU. Rake TRRUPARCS GG.) cck.wecvcdcviceccesc 77% 60 76% 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. ........... 38% 28 38% 


* Adjusted for 3314% stock dividend. 
+ Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Licensed 

Standard Union Life Insurance Co. ...... Montgomery, Ala. 
ALASKA Admitted 

Cuna Mutual Insurance Society .............. Madison, Wis. 

International Service Life Insurance Co. ..Fort Worth, Texas 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. .......... New York, N. Y. 
ARKANSAS Admitted 

Commercial Life Insurance Co. of Mo. ...... St. Louis, Mo. 

Industrial Life Insurance Co. ....50.0.00000s¢ Dallas, Texas 

National Home Life Assurance Co. .......... St. Louis, Mo. 

Withdrawn 

Time Life Insurance Company .......... San Antonio, Texas 
COLORADO Admitted 

Patriot Life Insurance Company .......... New York, N. Y. 

Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co. ....Oklahoma City, Okla. 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 

Farm Family Life Insurance Co. ............ Albany, N. Y. 
DELAWARE Admitted 

Beneficial Standard Life Ins. Co. ........ Los Angeles, Calif. 
GEORGIA Incorporated 

Kennesaw Life & Accident Ins. Co. .......... Marietta, Ga. 
HAWAII Admitted 

Guarantee Mutual Life Company .............. Omaha, Neb. 
INDIANA Licensed 

Rex Insufance Company « ....6..000.60 00sec Indianapolis, Ind. 

Universal Life & Accident Ins. Co. ........ Bloomington, Ind. 

Withdrew ’ 

Time Life Insurance Company .......... San Antonio, Texas 
IOWA Admitted 

Central National Life Insurance Co. .......... Omaha, Neb. 
KANSAS Licensed 

Central Plains Life Insurance Co., Inc.....Hutchinson, Kan. 
MAINE Admitted 

United States Life Insurance Co. .......... New York, N. Y. 
MARYLAND Admitted 

Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Nebraska .......... Lincoln, Neb. 

National Bankers Life Ins. Co. .............. Dallas, Texas 
MICHIGAN Admitted 

New World Life Insurance Co. ............ Seattle, Wash. 


(Continued on page 1I6) 
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Michael J. Diglio, named Pacific Mutual’s “most 
outstanding newcomer of 1953” when he won 
Big Tree Top-Star honors in his first 11 months 
in the field, says— 


“Training is the key word in my story: training 
that began on the day of my induction, has kept 
pace with my field effort, and gives me not just 
selling know-how alone, but faith, conviction and 
enthusiasm as well. 


“Most important, | know that no matter how high 
{ may climb production-wise, there will always be 
more Pacific Mutual training available to help 
me mount still higher.” 
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HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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LIFE—ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
RETIREMENT PLANS—GROUP 





SUN VALLEY LODGE 
SUN VALLEY, IDAHO 


JUNE 17 THROUGH JUNE 20 





ATNA LIFE 


RONEY PLAZA HOTEL 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
‘JUNE 6 THROUGH JUNE 9 


THE GREENBRIER HOTEL 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
JUNE 30 THROUGH JULY 3 


D 
JULY 4 THROUGH JULY 7 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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ADVERTISING CODE 
ADOPTED 


HE two hundred-member-com- 
fet Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference at its 53rd 
annual meeting unanimously adopted 
a fourteen-point code of basic and 
special ethical standards for adver- 
tising individually underwritten ac- 
cident and health insurance. 

It is not intended that insurers 
should limit their advertising efforts 
or methods. It is intended that the 
spirit of the ethical standards which 
follow should control the practices 
in advertising not directly considered 
by these standards. 


Definition: 

Advertising is defined as includ- 
ing printed and published advertis- 
ing matter and descriptive literature 
used in newspapers, magazines, cir- 
culars, booklets, form letters, radio 
and TV scripts. 


Basic ethical standards: 

1. Advertising must be truthful in 
fact and in implication. 

2. Advertising should not have the 
capacity and the tendency to mislead 
those to whom the appeal is being 
made. 


Special ethical standards: 

1. Advertising which is likely to be 
seen or heard beyond the geograph- 
ical limits of the insurer, as pertains 
to jurisdictional licensing, should in- 
dicate such limits. Direct mail in- 
surers should indicate the base of 
their operations and carefully avoid 
implying “nation-wide” licensing. 
2. Advertising should avoid the dis- 
crediting of competitors directly or 
indirectly. 

3. No insurer's advertising of a pol- 
icy or plan of insurance should tend 
to confuse those to whom the appeal 
is being made by the adoption or use 
of a name or symbol or both closely 
akin to one previously popularized 
by hospital or medical service asso- 
ciations. 

4. The insurer should in all its ad- 
vertising make its identity clear. 

5. In advertising a particular policy 
or plan of insurance already in exist- 
ence, expressions which imply it is 
an introductory offer or an initial 
offering to the public should be 
avoided. 

6. In advertising a particular policy 


8 


or plan of insurance, such expres- 
sions as “no medical examination re- 
quired,” etc., should be avoided un- 
less no health condition is considered 
in underwriting or unless it is made 
clear that a statement of health con- 
dition is required. 

7. In advertising a particular plan 
or policy, there should be no implica- 
tion that applicants become “group” 
or “quasi-group” members and as 
such enjoy special rates or under- 
writing privileges, unless such is the 
fact. 

8. When details of benefits in a par- 
ticular policy or plan are set forth, 
the insurer should indicate in good 
faith the limitations, restrictions, and 
exclusions relative to the policy or 
plan. In such advertisements, the 
insurer shall indicate that prior ori- 
gin conditions are not compensable 
by the advertised policy or plan un- 
less such is the fact. 

9. In advertising a particular policy 
or plan of insurance available to 
persons relatively young and rela- 
tively old alike, and/or policy or 
plan wherein the premium is not sub- 
ject to change, the insurer should 
carefully avoid implying that cover- 
age would be continuous at the dis- 
cretion of the insured throughout 
the age spread or premium paying 
period described unless the policy is 
noncancellable and guaranteed re- 
newable for the indicated period. 
10. When advertising any policy or 
plan or benefits contained therein, 
care should be exercised to avoid 
implying that the policy or plan is 
guaranteed renewable at the discre- 
tion of the insured, unless such is 
the fact. 

li. The advertising of particular 
hospital or medical policies or plans 
shall indicate dollar limits of benefits 
where applicable, and time limits of 
benefits where applicable, in lieu of 
or in conjunction with descriptive 
words which might imply “full cov- 
erage” for all expenses normally re- 
lated to hospitalization or medical 
care. 

12. When advertising a policy or 
plan of insurance, an insurer should 
not use testimonials, or dollar 
amounts of claims paid, or numbers 
of persons covered, or similar sta- 
tistics, unless such testimonials are 
genuine and such statistics are ac- 
curate nor imply that such testimo- 
nials or statistics are derived from 


the policy or plan advertised unless 
such is the fact. 

13. Dollar payments used in adver- 
tising to indicate the benefit pay- 
ments should be typical as to benefits 
covered, rather than unusual. 

14. Limited benefits and limited pol- 
icies should not be advertised as 
being comprehensive. 


SALES BY STATES 
§ wwere showed the greatest 


rate of increase in ordinary life 
insurance sales in March with Iowa 
second and Colorado third, accord- 
ing to the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. Country- 
wide, ordinary business increased 7 
percent in March, compared with 
March, 1953, while Oklahoma sales 
gained 34 percent, Iowa 24 percent 
and Colorado 19 percent. 

Among the large cities, St. Louis 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for March, with a gain of 22 percent. 
Boston was next, with purchases 
up 20 percent. Boston led for the 
three months with a gain of 15 per- 
cent. 


CHASE BANK PUBLICATION 


USINESS IN BRIEF” is the title 
B:: a publication issued quarterly 
by the Economic Research Depart- 
ment of The Chase National Bank. 
The 8-page publication is attractively 
designed to provide in an easily read- 
able fashion trends and other essen- 
tial data in connection with our 
general business economy. The first 
issue was published in November, 
1953 and was followed by issues in 
February and April of this year. 





Federal Judge, age 41, Gradu- 
ated from Williams and Har- 
vard Law, former State Insur- 
ance Commissioner, desires to 
return to private business and 
associate himself with life, fire or 
‘casualty company in legal de- 
partment. 


L-83 
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THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE 
TAKES A RAINY DAY IN STRIDE 


He is covered by one of the finest over-all security programs in the insurance field today 


Insurance for the insurance man—FEquitable really be- 
lieves in it! 

Equitable offers its own people one of the best insur- 
ance and retirement programs. 

The coverage available to Equitable representatives 
includes: 

@ group life insurance up to $20,000 


@ accidental death insurance 
up to $10,000 additional 


@ hospital expense insurance* 

@ surgical expense insurance* 

@ basic medical expense insurance* 

@ major medical expense insurance* 

@ and retirement benefits that start at 65 
* for agent, wife and minor children 


More than six hundred Equitable representatives today 
receive retirement income. Many of them keep on selling 
and still draw benefits. Renewal commissions continue 
in every case. 

A selling career with Equitable offers more than a 
good living. The man from Equitable builds a lifetime 
of security —and his future gets brighter each year. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N.' 

















| MEN of the LIFE OF VIRGINIA... 


Achievement e Leadership « Dedication 



















Leading District Manager Leading District Manager Leading Associate Managers 
Per Man Combined Combined Production Credits Combined Production Credits ee 
Production Credits Herbert R. Hill, C. L. U., First—Seymoure S. Ravid . 
S. S. Harrell, Manager Manager Detroit 3, Michigan wil 
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Leading Associate Managers Leading Agents Leading Agents int 
Combined Production Credits Combined Production Credits Combined Production Credits the 
Second—Morris Korelitz First—Talmadge R. Hagler Second—Douglas G. Paul ma 
Detroit 3, Michigan Columbia, South Carolina Detroit 3, Michigan dis 
. Ag 
These men are the 1953 leaders of our Combination Agency Divi- ae 
sion. We honor them for their achievements and their exemplary | 
leadership. Recognizing the worth of their careers, they have ro 
dedicated themselves to the highest ideals of their profession. pla 
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*** In our May issue appeared the first of three 
articles on Life Insurance Investments. The second, 
considering direct investments in real estate other than 
housing and the direct placements of corporate financing 


was originally scheduled for this issue. Subsequent 
developments made it impossible to publish the second 
installment at this time, so it has been postponed and 
will appear in our July issue. 


*** Humane feelings and a recognition of the value of 
conservation have resulted in closed seasons for the 
protection of game animals and birds from the hunter. 
Yet in no part of the world is there a closed season on 
the killing of human beings through the negligent and 
careless operation of automobiles. The toll mounts con- 
stantly, reaching 38,000 deaths last year and thus rank- 
ing only behind cardiovascular diseases and cancer as 
a cause of death in the United States. On page 15 is a 
plea for life insurance companies, in enlightened self- 
interest, to help to close this Open Season on our fellow 
men. 


**x* There are two popular methods by which life in- 
surance is utilized to fund an agreement to purchase a 
partnership interest or a closely held corporate stock 
interest. These are the “cross-purchase” method and 
the “entity purchase” method. On page 21 are sum- 
marized and discussed the principal advantages and 
disadvantages of these two types of Business Insurance 
Agreements. There are also citations of a number of 
recent source references for those who desire to pursue 
this interesting subject further. 


**k* Over the short span of a decade employee benefit 
plans have developed into a vast undertaking requiring 
contributions by employers of about $4 billion a year. 
The sound administration and solvency of these plans 
is of vital concern to the workers of the nation and no 
less to all who believe in the efficacy of free enterprise. 
If voluntary welfare plans are unable to meet their 
obligations, workers will look to the government for 
such benefits. On page 25 is outlined the public’s in- 
terest in Welfare Funds. 


**k* When a business such as insurance becomes active 
at the Federal level, it must consider carefully the 
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procedure it will follow. Immediate goals must never 
be reached at the jeopardy of the long-range objective 
of achieving the best possible relationship between the 
industry and the national government. For four years 
the Life Insurance Association of America and the 
American Life Convention have maintained a joint office 
in the capital. On page 29 is A Washington Viewpoint 
describing what such representation. can and should 
strive for. 


**k*x Very often that, “I don’t know what’s wrong but 
I feel awful and when is the day going to end,” feeling 
may be due to poor posture. Wrong sitting habits cut 
output and can lower morale. They can be a dangerous 
invitation to costly errors. These habits can be corrected 
by a combination of posture education and perfect 
posture seating. On page 37 we are told How To Sit 
by a man who has studied the subject for many years. 


*kk Objectivity is the ability to cut through details and 
get at the basic problem. It is an essential ingredient 
of change, improvement, work simplification, elimination 
and analysis. Unless facts are treated objectively they 
are at the mercy of expediency, prejudice or inertia. 
Our expert Around the Office tells this month How 
To Be Objective about office systems, methods and 
routines. It is on page 39. 


*** From the viewpoint of an accountant the annual 
financial statement of an insurance company presents 
many items on bases considerably at variance with those 
considered acceptable for industrial and commercial 
companies. There are valid reasons for some of the 
differences but in other cases changes might well be 
made. A former insurance department man discusses 
The Annual Statement on page 45. 


*** Tf a man’s hobby is stamp collecting he will prob- 
ably not hesitate to call on anyone and discuss stamps 
with him. He will know his subject so well and will 
have such enthusiasm his thoughts and words will 
flow freely. Similarly if a life underwriter knows as 
much about his business as a stamp enthusiast knows 
about his hobby he will be on common ground with his 
prospects as he will be able to discuss their problems 
from the point of what life insurance car. do to solve 
them. Our author on page 53 says you can then 
Write Your Own Ticket. 


**x*x Tf a man has ever walked into a drug store, paid 
for his cigarettes with a twenty dollar bill and started 
cut without waiting for his change, he will remember 
how foolish he felt when it was brought to his attention. 
An agent to whom has been brought home the income 
he is overlooking by not writing accident and health 
insurance might well have similar feelings. Prospects 
abound for the coverage and can usually be convinced 
once their need and their ability to pay for it have 
been explained. On page 73 are some /deas That Sell 
accident and health insurance. 
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THE THIRTY-FIFTH REPORT of the 
American Home _ reader-consumer 
panel report, representing a cross- 
section of readers of the American 
Home, shows that 81.4% of the 
panel own their own home, and 
63.6% of the families, both the hus- 
band and wife have life insurance. 

* * * 
Ropert V. Hatcuer, president of 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company, 
has been appointed by President 
Eisenhower to head a ten-man com- 
mission to arrange for the 350th 
anniversary in 1957 of the founding 
of Jamestown. 

* # * 
Jor C. Scott, president of the Bank- 
ers Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is currently serving as an eco- 
nomic consultant on the government 
sponsored trade mission to Latin 
America. The primary purposes of 
the mission are to develop balanced 
trade relations between the Latin 
American countries and the United 
States and to slow or prevent Com- 
munist infiltration there. 

* * * 
A ciTaTIon for “distinguished serv- 
ice for assistance in the fight against 
mental illness” has been awarded to 
the Institute of Life Insurance-Mu- 
tual network radio program “The 





MISCELLANY 


Search That Never Ends.” The 
award was given by the National 
Association for Mental Health. 
xx * * 

More THAN’ 108,000 FAMILIES 
throughout the nation are now pro- 
tected against the loss of their homes 
by assured home ownership loans 
issued by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States. 
The Equitable’s investment in pri- 
vate dwelling mortgages in the 
United States rose to about $673,- 
000,000 by the end of 1953. Under 
the Equitable plan, the mortgage is 
cancelled in the event of the home 
owner’s death, and an amount equal 
to all principal payments is returned 


to the family. 
* * * 





METROPOLITAN is installing Univac, 
the electronic data processing system 
of Remington Rand. When in oper- 
ation, this machine for lightning cal- 
culation of arithmetical and logical 
processes will be the first actually 
to be installed in the insurance busi- 
ness. Large economies are expected 


to result from its use. Other users 
are General Electric and the Fed- 
eral government. 
* * * 
THE FIRST ATTEMPT at taking a cen- 
sus of the larger insurance buying 
firms of the country, has been under- 
taken by the National Insurance 
Buyers Association, Inc. A wide 
range of information about these 
firms of prime interest to the trade 
will be included in the canvass. Many 
of the concerns are not only the 
largest policy holders in the nation 
but a number of them carry insur- 
ance of classifications about which 
there is little known. 
* * * 

Stories ABoutT The Prudential In- 
surance Co.'s famous Rock of Gi- 
braltar trade mark are legion. The 
latest comes from Burlington, N. J., 
were district manager Henry M. 
Lewis received this note with a pre- 
mium payment from the parents of 
a boy in service. “You people might 
like to know how firmly your sym- 
bol is fixed in some minds as a 
synonym for Prudential. Our boy is 
with his submarine in the Mediter- 
ranean, and his last letter states: 
‘When we went past Gibraltar it 
didn’t look familiar, but we’ll see the 
Prudential side on our way home.’ ” 





THE RIGHT JOB 


BOUT one and one-half million 
A young people will graduate from 
high schools and colleges this June, 
reports Industrial Psychology, Inc., 
psychological research organization. 
Job placement of these inexperienced 
students will be difficult for the sim- 
ple reason that, present experience 
shows, four out of ten of these 
youngsters will land in the wrong 
job or otherwise wash out in the first 
year on the job—leaving their em- 
ployers with a staggering loss in dol- 
lars and worthless training, it notes. 


Some indication of the significant 
bill that industry pays for the un- 
scientific selection of new workers is 
provided in a study reported upon by 
the American Management Associa- 
tion. The study, which analyzed the 
job performance of 1,167 college 
graduates hired by 247 companies, 
disclosed that forty-two per cent 
proved unsatisfactory, or left their 
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jobs before the end of their first year. 
The relatively few companies sur- 
veyed lost an estimated $1,347,500 
in these first-job washouts. When 
high school graduates are also con- 
sidered, and for industry as a whole, 
this “wash out bill” runs into many 
millions every year. 


What can management do in this 
problem of “first-job wash outs”? 
Here are three broad areas in which 
action can be taken, not only to in- 
crease company efficiency in first-job 
employees, but also to minimize loss 
of morale and self-confidence in the 
graduate on his first job: 


(1) Use appropriate selection and 
placement methods. The application 
blank and interview should be used 
in the screening of the student ap- 
plicant. However, it is obvious that, 
with no employment history, appli- 
cation blank data and even the inter- 
view will yield very little information 
of value. Job-tests are thus a “must.” 
The student applicant can be tested 
for one job area (e.g., if he has had 


vocational training in a certain area), 
or for a series of job areas, or job 
family. Particularly in the case of 
the student, he should score on the 
tests as well-qualified or best-quali- 
fied. If he scores as under-qualified 
for a particular job area and he is 
placed in that area, the company is 
merely contributing to the present 
statistic that the average high-school 
student loses or leaves four jobs in 
his first year of full-time employ- 
ment. This represents an investment 
by each of four companies in the 
community of $300 per student for 
his first year. It also represents a 
great deal of frustration for the stu- 
dent. 

(2) Make proper followup of stu- 
dent new-hire. It is most impor- 
tant with the new-hire on his first 
full-time job to watch him very care- 
fully, and to see that he does not 
develop feelings of insecurity, job 
frustrations, lack of recognition and 
status, etc. Standard personnel tech- 
niques used for such followups in- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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THE NEW 1954 INSURANCE ALMANAC 


1200 PAGES OF WHO, 
WHAT, WHERE, WHY AND 
HOW OF INSURANCE 


COMPANIES: Officers, directors, lines writ- 
ten, territory covered—Fire, Casualty, A & H, 
Life (domestic and foreign). Stock, Mutual 
and Reciprocal. Insurance groups. 


ASSOCIATIONS: National, state, and local 
organizations of buyers, and fire, casualty 
and life underwriters. Who’s Who in them. 
When and where they meet. Committees, ete. 


THE STATE: Insurance supervising officials, 
their deputies and assistants. When Legisla- 
tive sessions sit. State requirements for 
agents and brokers. 


DATES: Dates and places of important in- 
surance conventions. Legal holidays. 


DIRECTORIES: Listings of leading agents 


and brokers; actuaries, adjusters. 


THE PRESS: Complete lists of insurance 
journals and company house organs. Names 
of editors and publishers. Purposes, fields 
covered. 


STATISTICS: Tables showing financial con- 
dition of companies, premiums and losses by 


classes. Life insurance growth, payments to 
policyholders. 


“IF YOU DON'T KNOW, LOOK IN 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC!" 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


For June, 1954 


How good is your insurance memory? Your business ... more 
than most . . . depends on your ability to put your finger on 
important facts at a moment’s notice. But chances are, your 
memory is no better than your reference books. 


THE INSURANCE ALMANAC can serve as your “insurance 
memory”. Here, in one large volume, you'll have most of the 
facts you need right at your fingertips. 


For instance, you'll find detailed information to answer your 
prospects’ questions about companies and agencies. You'll find 
names, facts, and statistics on 1,700 companies. The Almanac 
tells you what lines they write, what territories they cover. And 
these are just a few of The Almanac’s valuable features. 


This famous, fact-filled 1200-page book is the most widely used 
reference work in the business—and the lowest priced! Glance 
at the list of subjects it covers on the left . . . then don’t delay 
... send for your copy at once. It’s still just $5.00! 





WHO’S WHO IN INSURANCE: This standard volume contains 
the biographical sketches, home and office addresses and posi- 
tions of more than 4,000 leading insurance officials, agents, etc. 


A valuable companion to THE INSURANCE ALMANAC, $5.00. 











| 
| 116 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


( Please send the 1954 INSURANCE ALMANAC. 
My $5.00 is enclosed. 


( Please send THE ALMANAC and WHO’S WHO IN 
INSURANCE. My $8.00 is enclosed. (Special 
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OO Just send me WHO’S WHO IN INSURANCE. 
My $5.00 is enclosed. 
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* THE INSURANCE ALMANAC will be ready for distribution about July 15. 
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Place your 
SURPLUS BUSINESS 
INSURANCE and 
PROFIT-SHARING 
or PENSION PLANS 


with 












of individual help on difficult cases. Presentations 


Tailor-made proposals by specialists and plenty 
2 that convince! 











Connecticut Mutual 


YOU GET THESE SIR PLUS VALUES 
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Income settlements available to corporations 
and partnerships. This feature is valuable in many 
business insurance situations. 











On-the-spot know-how: Problems quickly settled 
by a nearby general agency. Business insurance 
specialists are available in a hurry. 
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plan clause makes possible 
business life insurance bought 
for one purpose to be used for 
another, if needed. 


Flexibility of C. M. change of A 


clients’ needs. 











Wide range of plans, both life 
insurance and annuities. Many 
different forms of life insurance 
and annuities to suit your 








Your clients will be attracted 
by our excellent competitive 
net cost. On all plans of both 
life insurance and annuities, 
C. M. cost is really low. 
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Combination Plan: life ins. & conversion deposit 
fund on pension & profit-sharing plans. (Deposit 
administration by CM on pension plans available.) 











(Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 
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Facts, figures and proposals will be furnished 
gladly to fit any surplus need in business insurance 
or pension or profit-sharing plan. 














Bn Sipe 
fs permitted only 
part of the year. Animals are protected during the 
rest of the year for humane and practical reasons. In 
no part of the United States is there a closed season 
on the killing of people in automobile accidents. The 
fact that the killing of humans is unintentional or 
that the victims have in many cases contributed to their 
own death by negligence does not lessen the shame of 
this needless, perpetual “open season.” 

Year after year the slaughter goes on. Last year there 
were 38,000 motor vehicle fatalities, according to the 
Metropolitan. There were 94,000 deaths from accidents 
of all kinds in 1953, a number exceeded only by deaths 
from cardiovascular diseases and cancer. To prevent 
even a sizable fraction of the 38,000 motor deaths would 
be of incalculable benefit. 


Other Losses, Too 


The number of people killed in auto accidents is 
only part of the tragic story. Many thousands more 
were injured for life or disfigured in the carnage on 
the highways. The figures for these unfortunates are 
larger than for deaths, but receive less attention. 

For some time it has seemed to us that the automobile 
insurance companies have been carrying more than their 
share of the load in educating the public to the im- 
portance of safe driving. Other agencies are doing a 
fine job, too, in alerting people to the fact that “The 
life you save may be your own.” There is little question, 
however, but that the major effort along this line in 
the insurance field is being put out by casualty insurance 
companies. 


For June, 1954 





The life insurance companies, too, have a strong 
incentive to work toward the reduction of all accidents 
—auto, home, and industrial alike. As mentioned above, 
accidents accounted for more deaths in 1953 than any 
other causes except cardiovascular diseases and cancer. 
Another aspect of accidents which should be of con- 
cern to life insurance companies is that accidents strike 
all ages to a larger extent than do those two greatest 
causes of death. Therefore there tends to be a greater 
disparity between premiums collected and proceeds paid 
in cases of accident claims. The accidental death benefit, 
although specifically charged for, heightens this dis- 
parity. 

Reduction of accidents deserves a major effort on 
the part of life insurance companies. Because of the 
nature of our business it is not possible for us to 
engage in the same type of “loss-prevention” under- 
taken by property insurance companies; our methods 
have to be educational, directed toward the people who 
are liable to have accidents and who are the immediate 
chief sufferers. 

Because spring and early summer are periods of the 
year when motorists begin to take to the roads to do 
much more travelling with their families, this is a 
particularly good time to give timely reminders of the 
importance of driving carefully and at an intelligent 
speed. Some companies for years have made a practice 
of calling attention to the joys of safe driving during 
the summer months. 

This need not be a loud campaign. From experience 
we know that a quiet nudge or suggestion to “slow down 
and take it easy” at the right time can be effective. A 

(Continued on the next page) 
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: \ Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


Exotic New 
WAIKIKI ROOM 

... Authentic Polynesian Beverages and Cuisine 
MINNESOTA TERRACE 

. . » Finest Facilities for Conventions and Meetings! 
FAMOUS JOLLY MILLER 


. . » Featuring the Chef's Corner 


COFFEE SHOP 
+++ Quick, Convenient Service 


THE HOTEL NICOLLET OFFERS YOU THE NORTHWEST'S 
BEST CONVENTION ACCOMMODATIONS! 


This We Believe 


@ Qualified underwriters are entitled to a 
modern compensation plan that places 
emphasis on training and underwriting 
skill. We have such a plan. 

@ Underwriters of quality business should be 
adequately compensated. Our contract 
provides for payment of a bonus to our 
representatives who earn the National 
Quality Award. 


@ Our policyowners are entitled to continu- 
ous service, and our representatives are 
entitled to adequate compensation for per- 
forming this service. Our contract pro- 
vides an important and liberal lifetime fee 
for such service. For more information, 


Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 


in the Northwest! 


Hotel 


NICOLLET 


~_MINNEAPOL 









billboard, a reminder on the radio heard while driving 
are often just what is needed. Life insurance companies 
have a fine opportunity to do the same job without much 
extra expense or change in routine. Millions of premium 
notices will go out this summer. A suggestion to drive 
safety can be put in three or four words on each 
envelope or premium notice, or spelled out at greater 
length on a premium stuffer. This could be done in 
addition to present programs of advertising. 

The life insurance companies have earned the grati- 
tude of the public for the funds they have made avail- 
able for heart disease research—funds which will return 
to them many-fold. Life companies have done much 
other effective work in the health and life-prolongation 
field. Some companies have worked intensively on edu- 
cating their policyholders to the danger and cost of 
accidents. Perhaps others who wish to do so can 
do a little more this summer. The program need not 
be expensive, since the need is not for research, but for 
education. Any major reduction in accidents pays off 
both for the public and for the companies. Let’s close 
the open season! 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 5 


MISSOURI Licensed 
National Bellas Hess Life Ins. Co. .. North Kansas City, Mo. 
New Empire Insurance Company ........ Kansas City, Mo. 
Admitted 
Indianapolis Life Insurance Co. ............ Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Equity Life Insurance Co. ......Little Rock, Ark. 
NEBRASKA Examined 
American Reserve Life Insurance Co. ........ Omaha, Neb. 
Central States Health & Accident Assn. ...... Omaha, Neb. 
NEVADA Admitted 
All American Assurance Co. of La. .......... Lafayette, La. 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 
American United Life Ins. Co. ............ Indianapolis, Ind. 
OHIO Examined 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company ........ Columbus, Ohio 
OREGON Examined 
Northwest Accident & Health Assn. of Oregon 
Portland, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Pyramid Life Insurance Co. .............. Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Crown Life Insurance Co. ...0...00ecsccese Toronto, Canada 
Federal Life & Casualty Ins. Co. ........ Battle Creek, Mich. 
Guarantee Trust Eafe Ins. Cos. .........00cccccccsen Chicago, III. 
Examined 
Ee MNS Oe inn corsiesdie-dinse ead rove pace Greenville, S. C. 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Girardian Insurance Company ................ Dallas, Texas 
New World Life Insurance Co. .............. Seattle, Wash. 
Patriot Life Insurance Company ..........New York, N. Y. 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Lincoln Income Life Insurance Co. ........ Louisville, Ky. 
Prudence Life Insurance Company ............ Chicago, Il. 
TEXAS Licensed 
Provident Bankers Insurance Co. ............ Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Fidelity Life Ins. Co. ........ Houston, Texas 
Trans Western Mutual Life Ins. Co. .......... Dallas, Texas 
Union Standard Life Insurance Co. ........ Houston, Texas 
United Life Insurance Co. of America ...... Houston, Texas 
Western Indemnity Life Ins. Co. .......... Midland, Texas 
Receivership 
United World Life Insurance Co. .......... El Paso, Texas 
UTAH Admitted 
All American Assurance Co. of La. .......... Lafayette, La. 
Gibraltar Life Ins. Co. of America .......... Dallas, Texas 
VERMONT Licensed 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif. ........Los Angeles, Calif. 
WYOMING Admitted 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society .............. Madison, Wis. 
Trans-American Life Insurance Co. ...... Fort Worth, Texas 
Colored (ret Este BNC oxi. osioe sé cvsiencwe cc Boulder, Colo. 


Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co. ....Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Why wait to lose weight? 


HIS MAN, like many others who have 

“gotten stout,” knows that heshould 
start reducing now. But the thought of 
going on a diet . . . of giving up his 
favorite foods . . . overcomes his better 
judgment. Why not wait, he reasons, 
and “trim down” later on? 


Actually the first signs of “getting 
stout” are nature’s warning to start 
reducing immediately. For when you 
bring your weight down and keep it 
down, you are likely to gain some 
mighty important health benefits. 


There is the distinct possibility, for 
example, of lengthening your life. Here 
are the facts which are based on an 
extensive study of men: 


The death rate from all causes was 
found to be about a fifth higher for 
men who were from 5 to 14 percent 
overweight than for those of proper 


weight. Moreover, among men who 
were 25 percent or more overweight, 
the death rate was about 75 percent 
higher. 


Why do overweight and long life 
seldom go together? Simply because 
overweight is frequently associated 
with many diseases or conditions, in- 
cluding high blood pressure, heart and 
kidney disorders and diabetes. 


Extra weight is especially bad for the 
heart. It has been estimated that 10 
pounds of extra weight require an addi- 
tional half a mile of blood vessels to 
maintain this excess body tissue. The 
result is the heart and other vital 
organs have to work harder. 


Extra weight usually begins to accu- 
mulate when we reach middle age, and 
in 98 percent of the cases the cause is 
simply due to overeating. Thus, after 


age 35, it is especially important to- 
follow proper habits of eating. 

Your doctor is the best judge of what 
your desirable weight should be. He 
will caution against quick, drastic re- 
ducing methods that may undermine 
health rather than improve it. With 
his advice, you can be helped to reduce 
without making radical changes in your 
diet, or resorting to strenuous exercises 
and other measures that may be inef- 
fectual in the permanent control of 
overweight. 

In addition to the health benefits of 
proper weight, there are other advan- 
tages which you may enjoy by keeping 
‘in trim.’’ The chances are that you 
will look better, feel better, and get 
more fun out of life. 


So, why wait to lose weight? 








COPYRIGHT 1954— METROPOLITAN LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time; 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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THE LEGA 


by O. D. BRUNDIDGE of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas 


Arizona Supreme Court Construes the 
“Indoor Clause" and Follows Majority 
Liberal View. 

Helen F. Bocock was the head 
nurse of the infirmary at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. On July 9, 1952, 
during the University’s vacation pe- 
riod, Helen F. Bocock developed gall 
bladder trouble and nine days there- 
after surgery was performed on her 
to alleviate the difficulty. She re- 
mained in the hospital from the 18th 
of July until the 23rd of July when 
she returned to her home. She re- 
mained at home under the care of 
another nurse with whom she lived 
and returned to work on September 
Ist of the same year. 

Her doctor did not visit her per- 
sonally at home but telephored his 
instructions approximately once each 
week during her convalescence pe- 
riod. Two times during her confine- 
ment she was driven to the doctor’s 
office by her nurse friend and on one 
occasion she was driven in an auto- 
mobile to a neighbor’s house where 
she sat in the car and visited for a 
few minutes. And on two occasions 
she was driven in the car to the store 
and sat therein while provisions were 
purchased. She also spent approxi- 
mately one hour a day if possible in 
the sunshine walking for a_ short 
while each day in the yard. This was 
prescribed by the doctor as proper 
post-operative care. 

The University of Arizona had a 
group accident and health policy 
with the Occidental Life Insurance 
Company, in which the plaintiff par- 
ticipated. The policy provided in 
part that in the event a disability as 
a result of sickness is incurred dur- 
ing a vacation then sickness indem- 
nity will be paid only during the 
period after the first week in which 
the insured is necessarily and con- 
tinuously confined in the house and 
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attended weekly therein by a licensed 
physician or surgeon, 

At the trial of the case the court 
ruled in favor of the plaintiff insured 
for the amount of sickness indemnity 
as provided in the policy. 

The Appellate court finds that 
there are no disputed facts in the 
case and the rights of the parties 
thereto must be governed by the pro- 
vision of the policy concerning the 
“indoor clause” as set out therein. 

Plaintiff contends that the indoor 
clause should be liberally construed 
in accordance with the majority 
opinion in the United States. The 
defendant insurance company insists 
on a strict interpretation, as the 
clause is unambiguous—it means ex- 
actly what it says. 

The Arizona case of Mutual Bene- 
fit Health and Accident vs. Ferrell 
is cited as authority controlling the 
instant case but the court distin- 
guishes it from this case as to facts 
and policy provisions. The court 
further says that despite the dis- 
tinguishing features, the decision in 
that case should be overruled to the 
extent that it held in effect that the 
indoor clause in such policies must 
be strictly construed and that infrac- 
tion thereof must defeat recovery. 
Chief Justice Phelps of the Arizona 
Supreme Court gives an able review 
of cases from many jurisdictions 
construing the “indoor clause.” 

The Court concludes that Arizona 
should follow the “liberal” majority 
view that the provision has reference 
to the extent and seriousness of the 
illness rather than to a course of con- 
duct of the assured. “It was not un- 
derstood by the insured nor con- 
templated by the defendant that she 
was to remain within the house at all 
times during her illness. Certainly 
not when her speedy recovery de- 
pended in some degree upon her fol- 





lowing the advice of her physician to 
take walks and get out into the sun- 
shine and fresh air.” Occidental Lif¢ 
Insurance Co. of California, ap pel- 
lant, v. Bocock, appellee. (1 Life 
Cases 2d 717, Arizona Supreme 
Court. ) 

Counsel : 

Conner & Jones, Tucson, Arizona 
Attorney for appellant. 

Udall & Udall, Tucson, Arizona, 
Attorney for appellee. 


Where There Were Several Theories 

Available for the Jury as to How De- 

ceased Met His Death, Upper Court 

Reversed Jury Finding as Mere Guess 
or Speculation. 


The deceased, Williams, went into 
a pasture at 3:00 P.M. on Novembet 
17, 1951, in order to catch a hors 
and to bring it to a nearby barn for 
two children to ride. He took sev 
eral ears of corn and went into the 
pasture signalling and Whistling fo: 
the horse. One Price, who was hunt 
ing rabbits in the pasture, observed 
this action but no one ever saw the 
deceased catch or mount the horse 
After approximately thirty minutes, 
Price fired a shot. There was evi 
dence that the horse Williams wa 
attempting to catch was gun shy anc 
had previously thrown a Negro whet 
a gun had been fired. After hearin; 
the children call, Price attempted to 
run the horse up to the barn but wa 
unable to do so. 

At approximately 6:00 P.M., Mr: 
Price went into the pasture for som 
fire wood and discovered the body « 
Williams. The deceased was lyin 
on his back with a small, and the onl 
visible, wound on his right cheek, be 
ing a small cut. Some of the cor: 
had been eaten and some had bee 


shelled from one of the ears. Ther’ 
were horse tracks in the immediat« 


(Continued on page 20) 
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WERE YOU IN 
THIS PICTURE? 


It was taken at last year’s annual 
meeting of the Northwestern 
Mutual Association of Agents. 


Now’s the time Northwestern Mutual agents are making plans to attend the 


74th ANNUAL MEETING of the 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL ASSOCIATION OF AGENTS 
July 26, 27, 28—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LANNED by the agents themselves, conducted by 
Pi. agents themselves, and attended by agents at 
their own expense, these annual meetings are unique. 
That they rank high among the most successful meet- 
ings of their kind is evident from the large attendance 
for 73 years running. 

This year’s committee promises that the sessions will 
be as stimulating as ever. Committee members are: 
Chairman, J. Lowell Craig, General Agent, Milwau- 


kee, Wisconsin; G. Wendell Dygert, District Agent, 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana; Lawrence J. Evans, General 
Agent, Portland, Oregon; Lewis T. Stearn, Special 
Agent, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Kenneth R. Bentley, 
Special Agent, Danville, Illinois. 

Veteran agents and newcomers alike—all enjoy get- 
ting to know each other and exchanging ideas. And 
the Home Office joins everybody in looking forward 
again to this annual event. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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vicinity, some deeper than others. 
There was evidence that Williams 
had previously jumped on the horse 
bareback to ride it. 

The doctors testified that the im- 
mediate and undisputed cause of 
death was the rupture of the aorta, 
which is a blood vessel that carries 
the blood away from the heart to the 
body and brain. The medical wit- 
nesses also testified that it was possi- 
ble that the rupture could have been 
caused from falling from a horse 
violently or otherwise, such as the 
strain of jumping on the horse and 
hitting the horse’s back with the 
stomach causing an unusual stress 
or strain. The trial judge submitted 
the case to the jury and the jury 
found for the plaintiff against the 
Carolina Life Insurance Company, 
The Colonial Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, and The Life & Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company of Ten- 
nessee. All of these companies had 
accident policies on the deceased’s 
life, and all of the policies provided 
certain benefits if the death resulted 
from body injuries affected solely 
through external violent and acci- 
dental means. 


The insurance companies lodged 
their appeal on two grounds,—one, 
that there was no evidence that the 
horse and the deceased, while alive, 
were together at any time, and sec- 
ondly, the testimony of plaintiff’s 
witnesses equally supports each of 


two inconsistent theories that Wil- 
liams met his death as a result of a 
voluntary exertion or strain and that 
it was due to an accident, and the 
jury was thus confronted with the 
mere choice of inconsistent proposi- 
tions neither of which was estab- 
lished by legitimate proof. The plain- 
tiff insists that there was evidence 
from which the jury could believe 
that Williams was on the horse, that 
the horse was frightened by a gun 
shot, that Williams was thrown from 
the horse, and his fall caused death. 

Chief Justice Borah of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit cites the Supreme Court case 
of Pennsylvania Railroad vs. Cham- 
berlain, which states where circum- 
stances equally consistent with sev- 
eral hypotheses prove neither, the 
party having the burden must fail. 
In this case the jury could not deter- 
mine from the evidence how the de- 
ceased came to his death. 

Thus the Fifth Circuit reverses the 
trial court’s holding of accidental 
death and renders judgment for the 
insurance companies. Carolina Life 
Ins. Co., et al, appellants, v. Wil- 


liams, appellee. (United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit. ) 

Counsel : 


William F. Buchanan, Atlanta, Ga., 
Leonard Farkas, Albany, Ga.,’ S. 
Augustus Black, Columbia, S. C. 
For appellants. 

Robert Culpepper, Jr., Frank S. 
Twitty, Camilla, Ga. For appellee. 
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AWARDED DAMAGES 


CASE recently tried in circuit 
A court in Alabama resulted in a 
judgment for $75,000 against Lib- 
erty National, the Southern Life and 
Health, and the National Life and 
Accident. Each company had issued 
a policy on the life of an infant 
daughter of the plaintiff (the 
father). The policies named the 
child’s aunt-in-law beneficiary and 
she paid premiums. The aunt subse- 
quently poisoned the child, was con- 
victed of murder, and electrocuted. 
The plaintiff, charging that the issu- 
ance of the policies induced the bene- 
ficiary to kill the insured, sued for 
punitive damages. The companies 
maintained in the trial that the 
child’s parénts had been advised of 
the application for insurance and 
had agreed to its purchase, and that 
the insurance had not been respon- 
sible for the infant’s death. 


BUSINESS IMPROVING 


HE general improvement in bus- 
g ge conditions has received 
recognition from a number of 
sources. President Eisenhower at 
a recent news conference remarked 
on the upturn in economic activity, 
although he warned against exces- 
sive optimism. The Monthly Letter 
for May of the National City Bank 
of New York commented on the 
fact that “the decline in business is 
flattening out” and noted improve- 
ment in retail sales and the mainte- 
nance of steel operations at 68% 
of capacity. The publication said, 
“In general, consumer purchases of 
goods . . . have been running ahead 
of factory output.” 


Carrol M. Shanks, president of 
the Prudential, speaking in Toronto, 
painted a bright picture for this 
year. He expects that consumer 
purchases in 1954, sparked by more 
advertising and greater sales effort, 
will exceed those of 1953. The pros- 
pect in life insurance is particularly 
bright. According to figures sup- 
plied by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, sales of life insurance so far 
this year are generally running ahead 
of last year’s. Reports of individual 
companies to Best’s indicate that 
many of them are smashing their 
own records. 
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HARRY S. REDEKER 
General Counsel, The Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


HERE are two popular 
methods by which life insur- 

ance is applied for and owned 

when it is desired to fund an agree- 
ment to purchase a partnership in- 
terest or a closely held corporate 
stock interest. Under the “cross- 
purchase” method, the individual 
partners or shareholders are the ap- 
plicants for and owners of the pol- 
icies. Under the “entity purchase” 
method, the partnership or corpora- 
tion is applicant and owner. Under 
either plan a corporate trustee is 
frequently used. Home office counsel 
have consumed countless pleasant 
hours and millions of written words 
expressing to field underwriters their 
opinions why each method should or 
should not be used. This paper will 
seek to summarize and discuss what 
appear to be the principal advantages 
and disadvantages of each method 
and to cite a number of recent source 
references for those who would pur- 
sue this interesting subject further. 
Prior to 1940, the entity purchase 
method seemed to be the more pop- 
ular one to fund an agreement to 
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AGREEMENTS 





purchase a business interest. Then 
came the Board of Tax Appeals’ de- 
cision in the Legallet case. O’Neill 
and Legallet were equal partners. 
Each applied for an owned $25,000 
of life insurance on his own life, pay- 
able to his wife. Each partner paid 
half the total premiums. A purchase 
agreement provided that the insur- 
ance proceeds payable to the wife of 
the partner first to die would be re- 
garded as part payment of the pur- 
chase price. At O’Neill’s death, his 
partnership interest was worth about 
$56,000. Legallet gave notes to 
O’Neill’s estate for about $31,000 
and received credit on the purchase 
price for the $25,000 of insurance 
proceeds payable to O’Neill’s widow. 
On a later sale of some of the part- 
nership’s merchandise and accounts 
receivable, the Board sustained the 
Commissioner’s contention that Le- 
gallet could not include in his cost 
basis, for determining taxable gain 
for federal income tax purposes, any 
part of the $25,000 insurance pro- 
ceeds. Legallet was thereby exposed 
to a substantial income tax that might 
otherwise have been avoided. 
Apparently, this is the only de- 
cided case on this particular subject. 
It is interesting to observe that the 


case involved neither an entity pur- 
chase nor a cross-purchase arrange- 
ment, for each partner had applied 
for and owned the policy on his life, 
and each partner paid half the total 
premiums. However, it did pin-point 
the necessity that the surviving part- 
ner must make payment of the pur- 
chase price to obtain a credit against 
basis. 

At about the same time, the Rev- 
enue Act of 1942 introduced the 
present double-barreled premium 
payment and incidents of ownership 
tests which now appear in IRC §811 
(g) (2).2 Speculation as to the 
possible far-reaching estate tax con- 
sequences of this new tax section,* 
as well as the income tax implications 
of the Legallet decision* probably 
spearheaded a decade of decided 
preference for cross-purchase over 
entity purchase plans, particularly in 
partnership cases.° Now the pen- 
dulum appears to be swinging the 
other way. Court decisions and ad- 
ministrative rulings seem to have 
dispelled most of the fears expressed 
by the strong advocates of cross-pur- 
chase. Specimen business agreement 
booklets recently published by at 
least two of the leading life compa- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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To aid our customers in getting full 
benefit from the many advantages of 
this valuable protection, Old Republic 
maintains ten regional offices with the 
most experienced service staff in the 
field of Consumer Credit Insurance. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
JAMES H. JARRELL, President 
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Business Insurance—Continued 


nies show compelling reasons why 
the entity purchase method may be 
safely employed.® Until courts have 
resolved with finality every question 
upon which the entity purchase 
method depends, conservative cross- 
purchase advocates‘ may still veer 
away from entity purchase arrange- 
ments. 


Partnerships 


Three principal contentions have 
been advanced in favor of cross- 
purchase over entity purchase plans 
in partnership cases. 

First, cross-purchase avoids the 
danger that both the business inter- 
est and the insurance taken out to 
purchase that interest will be includi- 
ble in the estate of a deceased partner 
for Federal estate tax purposes. Two 
sections of the Internal Revenue 
Code, taken literally, appear to indi- 
cate the danger of double taxation. 

The partnership interest is an as- 
set owned by the decedent at the 
time of his death, and as such seems 
clearly taxable under IRC §811 (a).® 
The life insurance, if applied for and 
owned by the partnership, might be 
said to be taxed to the decedent’s 
estate under the indirect premium 
payment test of IRC §811 (g) (2).° 

The Commissioner contended for 
taxation of both the business interest 
and the insurance proceeds in a series 
of cases extending from 1934 to 1951, 
but the Board of Tax Appeals and 
the Tax Court repeatedly refused to 
sustain him.!° In some of these 
cases it was the business interest 
that was subjected to Federal estate 
tax; | in others it was the insurance 
proceeds that attracted the tax.’ 
The last case to be carried to the 
courts—Estate of G. C. Ealy ¥— 
appeared in 1951 and in that case 
the Commissioner made statements 
from which it could be inferred that 
he would no longer pursue his theory 
of double estate taxation if he could 
not obtain a favorable decision." 
The taxpayer won, and there has 
been no further litigation on this 
point. 

The second principal argument ad- 
vanced by cross-purchase advocates 
was that ownership by the firm under 
an entity purchase plan would pro- 
duce adverse income tax conse- 


quences, in that the death of a part- 
ner would result in automatic trans- 
fers for value to the surviving part- 
ners of interests in the insurance 
policies. In cases not involving life 
insurance problems the Commis- 
sioner had always contended that 
each partner owned an_ interest 
jointly with each other partner in 
each specific firm asset.’® 

Under this theory, if the partner- 
ship owned a policy on the life of 
each of several partners, each partner 
would own an interest in the policy 
on the life of every other partner. 
At the death of any partner, the 
purchase of his interest by the firm 
would theoretically transfer for value 
to the surviving partners the interest 
owned by the decedent in the policies 
on their lives. At the subsequent 
death of each surviving partner this 
theory would expose a portion of the 
proceeds to Federal income tax, be- 
cause of the transfer for value at 
the death of each partner who had 
died previously.'® 

We know of no decided cases on 
this point in which life insurance 
policies were involved. However, 
there have been nine cases in six of 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals, in- 
volving assets other than life insur- 
ance policies. There were presented, 
for example, questions whether the 
sale of a partner’s interest, in a 
partnership which held non-capital 
assets, involved capital gain under 
the entity theory or ordinary gain 
under the joint ownership theory," 
or whether the admission of a new 
partner in a partnership continuing 
after the death of a former partner 
started a new holding period under 
the joint ownership theory.'* All 
these cases held that, for Federal 
income tax purposes, each partner’s 
interest in the partnership is a capital 
asset; that the partnership as an 
entity separate from the partners is 
the owner of specific partnership 
assets; and that a partner does not 
own an interest in each specific part- 
nership asset.1® The Commissioner 
acquiesced in 1950 after the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
denied certiorari in three of the 
cases.”! It is submitted that the entitv 
theory seems firmly established,”” 
even though none of the cases in- 
volved life insurance policies. 

The third principal argument of 
cross-purchase advocates is that 
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cross-purchase clearly steps up the 
survivors’ basis and thereby mini- 
mizes capital gains tax exposure upon 
sale by surviving partners of their 
interests. We know that the seller’s 
“basis” is an important consideration 
when property is sold, for it is the 
difference between this basis and the 
selling price on which gain or loss is 
generally computed for Federal in- 
come tax purposes. Suppose A, B 
and C has each invested $50,000 in 
the partnership and that this basis 
remains unchanged until A’s death. 
B and C each purchases one half 
A’s interest for exactly this amount 
under a cross-purchase arrangement, 
and each pays A’s estate $25,000 
from the proceeds of a policy he 
owned on A’s life. B and C will each 
step up his basis to $75,000—exactly 
in line with the increase in his re- 
spective net worth. 

This stepped up basis is said not 
to result if the partnership buys A’s 
interest at his death under an entity 
purchase plan,*** by analogy to the 
rule in the Legallet case.** If this is 
true, it is the one strong argument 
for cross-purchase plans in partner- 
ship cases that has not been whittled 
away by recent administrative rul- 
ings or court decisions. The surviv- 
ing partners should have their bases 
increased at least to the extent of 
their shares of premiums paid by the 
partnership on the decedent’s policy, 
because the income used for such 
premium payments is taxable to 
them. A Treasury Regulation states 
that a partner’s basis is increased 
by “the amount of his share in any 
undistributed partnership net income 
earned since he became a partner on 
which the income tax has been 
paid.”’38 

Can the surviving partners step 
up their bases beyond this point? 
Suppose there were no buy and sell 
agreement. Suppose the partnership 
received the proceeds of a policy on 
the life of a key man. If the proceeds 
were immediately distributed among 
the partners, such distribution would 
attract no income tax.?* If the part- 
ners turned such distribution back 
to the partnership as a contribution 
to capital, the bases of their interests 
in the partnership would be _ in- 
creased. Should not the same result 
logically follow if, instead of dis- 
tributing the tax-excluded proceeds 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Confidentially 


we're only 
second best 


Cheer fully accepted among 
\ ourselves is the fact that, 
as a company, we'll never be 
better than second-best. 





First best? We’ll never make it. We are 
too human to be perfect. But too stubborn 


ever to stop trying to be better. 


Like to know how we feel about brokers 
and surplus writers? We'll gladly 
send you a copy of “Message to Brokers.” 
Write for it today. 


293 Million-Dollar Producers 
Placed Some of Their Business 


Through CAC in 1953. 
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JOHN B. SANDERS 


A former military and 
airline pilot, John Sanders 
had no sales experience 
before coming to Franklin 
in November 1948. 

Here are some of his 
accomplishments: 
President Lake Charles 
Underwriters Ass’n; 

V. P. Louisiana Under- 
writers Ass’n; Million 
Dollar Round Table; 
Franklin 60 Club (sixty 
Sales in sixty days); 
Quality Award Winner. 
His cash earnings by 
years are as follows: 


1949 . . . $10,396.50 
1950 . . . $10,127.79 
1951 . . . $11,265.08 
waee so + MESFET 
1953. . . $22,761.81 





“No other company could 


have made it so easy” 


Lake Charles, Louisiana 
April 23, 1954 


Mr, Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 

It wasn’t just luck and hard work; it was Franklin 
Specials. You don’t fly an airplane for seven years 
and then suddenly make $10,000 the first year in 
business without a little help. 

These same Specials have made each year more 
gratifying than the previous. At first they provided 
the money necessary for my family needs, and later, 
they provided the money which built the Lake 
Charles Agency. These are the tools that attracted 
our top flight producers, Jack Surles and Clarence 
Thibodeaux, both members of our exclusive Sixty 
Club. This merchandise has enabled newcomers to 
start right off making more than they ever dreamed 
possible. 

And now our Specials are making it possible for 
me to handpick a clientele for a lifetime of pleasant 
business relationships. I am “Our Life Underwriter” 
to more and more families in Lake Charles each 
week, Last but not least, our method of merchandising 
gives me the time needed for the many civic and 
business duties which I like to perform for my 
community and our industry. 

I can think of no greater accomplishment than that 
of becoming a real Life Underwriter, and I can think 
of no company that could have made it so easy for 
me to attain this goal. 


Yours truly, 
John B. Sanders 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force. 
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WELFARE 


URING the past decade we 

have witnessed the growth of 

a distinctively American phe- 
nomenon—the modern welfare fund. 
Through collective bargaining and 
unilateral action on the part of em- 
ployers, a vast system of social 
insurance has been established to 
protect millions of workers and their 
families against the hazards of sick- 
ness, old age and death. 


Early Opinion 


Many of the early employer-initi- 
ated and union pension plans were 
characterized by instability which be- 
came evident during periods of eco- 
nomic stress. This was particularly 
true during the depression of the 
1930s. Some plans were compelled to 
discontinue, while others suspended 
or reduced benefits because of inade- 
quate financing. This occurred de- 
spite frequent warnings that inade- 
quate financing and other unsound 
practices imperiled the then existing 
plans. As early as 1922, one student 
of the subject said: 


“Very few of the industrial pension 
plans in the United States today are 
so financed that they are likely to 
remain solvent without refinancing 
or modification.” 1 The experience 
of these early welfare plans should 
serve as a guide to practices which 
should be avoided. 


Key Year: 1942 


The year 1942 marked the begin- 
ing of the widespread establishment 
of welfare plans. In that year em- 
ployer contributions to private pen- 
sion and welfare funds in the United 
States amounted to $247 million. 
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HON. ALFRED J. BOHLINGER 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York 


This amount may be compared with 
contributions of $183 million in 1941 
and of only $128 million in 1929. 
By 1949, employers were contribut- 
ing about $2 billion to pension and 
welfare plans, almost a ten-fold in- 
crease over 1942. It is estimated 
that contributions to such plans are 
now running at the rate of about 
$4 billion a year. 

The growth of welfare plans since 





SICK FUNDS ATTACKED 


EFrorrs are under way to force in- 
surance companies in New York 
State to refund money collected in 
“extra premiums from employers 
and union welfare funds under the 
New York Disability Benefits Act. 
The amount, estimated: at as high as 
$29,000,000, is sought in a suit 
initiated in the state Supreme Court 
by David Drechsler, counsel for the 
hotel and clothing industries and 
other large employers. The eighteen 
companies involved, mostly life, say 
the reserve was built up under instruc- 
tions from Superintendent Bohlinger 
and that the sickness fund might be 
subject to large financial drain in 
case of widespread unemployment. 











1942 can be attributed largely to 
three factors: 


Factors of Growth 


First, Congress has encouraged the 
financing of welfare plans as a mat- 
ter of public policy by allowing con- 
tributions for such purposes to be 
considered as a tax-deductible busi- 
ness expense. This favorable tax 
treatment, together with the extraor- 
dinarily high income of corpora- 
tions generally during the war period 
and the high rate of corporate and 
excess profits taxes, contributed 
largely to the establishment of many 
new welfare plans. During this 
period, employers found that they 
could improve employee relations by 
granting welfare benefits at the rela- 
tively low cost resulting from the tax 
deduction privilege. 

Second, Federal wage stabilization 
rules, adopted to place a brake on the 
inflationary effect of war expendi- 
tures, played a significant part in the 
growth of welfare plans. While wage 
and salary increases were limited, 
contributions to welfare funds were 
generally exempt from the stabiliza- 
tion rules since they were not con- 
sidered inflationary. Accordingly, 
many employers granted welfare 
benefits in lieu of wage increases. 
Third, the determination by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board that 
welfare benefits were a proper sub- 
ject for collective bargaining and the 
principles enunciated in the report 
of the President’s Steel Industry 
Board gave added impetus to the 
growth of welfare plans. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board held in 
April 1948 that wages “include 
emoluments of value, like pension 
and insurance benefits, which may 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Welfare Funds—Continued 


accrue to employees out of their 
employment relationship” and thus 
were subject to collective bargain- 
ing.” 

In July 1949, President Truman 
appointed the Steel Industry Board 
in an attempt to resolve the impasse 
in collective bargaining that had been 
reached by management and labor in 
the basic steel industry. The Board’s 
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report which was made to the Presi- 
dent in September 1949 stated among 
other things the following conclu- 
sions : 

“Social insurance and _ pensions 
should be considered a part of normal 
business costs to take care of tempo- 
rary and permanent depreciation in 
the human ‘machine,’ in much the 
same way as provision is made for 
depreciation and insurance of plant 
and machinery. This obligation 


AWARDS 


have been a matter of Com- 
pany practice for more than 30 
years. Recently, checks averag- 
i ing $139.43 were distributed to 
182 Production Club members 
r on 1952 business persisting into 
= = the second policy year with a 
~== lapse rate of 10% or less. The 
= Company salutes its career life 
underwriters who have so ably 
contributed to its position as 
one of the leaders in persist- 
ency throughout the country. 


\ COMPANY OF IOWA 


1867 IN 
DES MOINES 


should be among the first charges 
on revenues. 
s «> 

“The concept of providing social in- 
surance and pensions for workers in 
industry has become an accepted part 
of modern American thinking. Un- 
less government provides such insur- 
ance in adequate amount, industry 
should step in to fill the gap.” * 

The principles enunciated by the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
the President’s Steel Industry Board 
are now accepted as an integral part 
of the collective bargaining process. 
These principles are the foundation 
on which collectively bargained wel- 
fare plans are today being erected. 
They are also responsible for one of 
the more important differences be- 
tween pre-war and post-war union 
welfare plans, that is the financing 
of such plans today almost entirely 
by employer contributions, 


Insurance Regulation 


Insurance has long been recog- 

nized as a business affected with a 
public interest. This is especially true 
of life insurance companies which 
hold and invest policyholders’ funds 
over long periods of time. For nearly 
a hundred years the several states 
have regulated life insurance com- 
panies for the protection of policy- 
holders. The necessity for regulation 
of the life insurance business was 
well stated as long ago as 1892 when 
the New York Court of Appeals in 
People vs. Formosa said: 
“The nature of insurance contracts 
is such that each person effecting in- 
surance cannot thoroughly protect 
himself. He is not competent to in- 
vestigate the condition and solvency 
of the company in which he insures, 
and his contracts may run through 
many years and mature only, as a 
rule, at his death.” 

Welfare plans perform functions 
which in most respects are similar 
to those of insurance companies. The 
plans receive monies from employers 
and employees and are obligated to 
confer benefits in the event of sick- 
ness, death or retirement of their 
members. Reserves maintained for 
the payment of benefits are held and 
invested over long periods of time, 
particularly where pension benefits 
are provided. 

Since the administration of wel- 
fare funds involve complex insurance 
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operations, the principles enunciated 
by the New York Court of Appeals 
with respect to insurance companies 
apply with equal force to members 
of welfare plans. There cannot be 
any question that beneficiaries of 
welfare plans are entitled to protec- 
tion against the danger of the plans’ 
inability to meet their obligations. 
What protection do they have today ? 

Federal regulation of welfare plans 
is limited almost entirely to the ex- 
ercise of the tax powers, although 
the Taft-Hartley Law‘ prescribes 
certain requirements with regard to 
the establishment and administration 
of union welfare funds. 

It should be noted that there has 
been widespread misunderstanding 
concerning the significance of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau’s approval of 
a welfare plan. In some instances, 
workers have been led to believe that 
plans are sound because they have 
been approved by the Bureau. This 
is quite contrary to the purposes for 
which approval is given. To obtain 
favorable tax treatment, an employer 
must demonstrate that his contribu- 
tions to the welfare plan in any year 
are within certain criteria established 
by the Internal Revenue Code ® and 
by regulations of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau. The requirements are 
intended principally to prevent tax 
avoidance. There is, however, no 
requirement that contributions be 
sufficient to support the benefits set 
out in the plan. In this connection, 
one pension authority has stated : 


“If we are dealing here with incen- 
tive legislation and if the object were 
to encourage by tax exemptions the 
development of deferred benefit plans 
of maximum social value, it would 
be permitted only in case (1) the 
plan was set up soundly, (2) invest- 
ment restrictions existed to assure 
safety of a savings bank or life insur- 
ance company level, (3) precautions 
as to administration assured a high 
quality of service, and (4) some 
supervisory officer were assigned the 
duty of examining and requiring re- 
ports, the object being to maintain 
standards in so far as possible and 
to disclose for correction any weak- 
nesses that might develop. 

“The absence of any indication of 
this point of view toward pension 
trusts or deferred benefit plans more 
generally indicates that the legisla- 
tion under review had no such ob- 
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it’s time to talk 





She’s 28. She’s working to support her mother. 


She's ready to listen to MASTERPLAN. 


Mary has a two-fold problem. To provide protection 

for her mother today... build for her own security 
tomorrow. To realize both of these objectives Mary 

buys a policy with a face value of $10,000. Her 

annual premium is $308.70. At the age of 46 Mary will 
have a full paid-up insurance estate of $10,000 
requiring no further deposits. She will have paid-in 

only $5,556.60 and yet when she reaches 65 she will be 
provided with a cash fund of $8,660 (including dividends) 
—a profit to Mary of $3,103.40! If she chooses to 
continue deposits until the age of 61, at 65 she 

will have a total cash fund of $15,290—or an annual 
income of $1,029.60 for the rest of her life. 


Extraordinary case?...NO! Exceptional benefits? ... 
YES! And these are just a few of the many unique 
features in MASTERPLAN—a Complete Insurance 





Program wrapped-up in one simple, easy to sell package. 


For further information, write 
Frank Vesser, Vice President. 


General American Life 
one of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Copyright 1954 





jectives. On the contrary, the indica- 
tions are that the interests behind 
the law and the regulations are those 
of a tax collector trying to prevent 
tax avoidance, even at the expense 
of possibly weakening the plans fi- 
nancially.”’ ® 


Taft-Hartley Law 


The Taft-Hartley Law prohibits 
the payments by employers of monies 
to a union welfare fund unless it 
conforms to standards set forth in 
Section 302. Among these standards 


are the requirements that union wel- 
fare and pension funds be held as a 
segregated trust and that such funds 
be used only for the purposes stated 
in the plan. It further requires a 
written agreement detailing the basis 
on which benefit payments are to be 
made and provides for employer- 
employee joint administration of 
funds established on or after January 
1, 1946. Nowhere in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law is there any provision which 
would assure the financial stability of 
welfare plans. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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306 STATE FARM AGENTS 








Agent Woolsey elected 
president of |.1.M. Basic 
Class 26 at S.M.U. 


C. D. Woolsey, State 
Farm Agent from 
Atlanta, Georgia, has 
been elected presi- 
dent of Basic Class 
26 at The Institute 
| of Insurance Market- 
ing, Southern Meth- 
odist University. 


As president, Mr. Woolsey heads a group 
of 44. agents, representing 24 companies, 
from 15 states. 


Congratulations, sir! 





Mr. Woolsey 





134 home office 
employees now engaged 
in advanced studies 


Statistics indicate State Farm Life’s home 
office force is keenly interested in keep- 
ing abreast of industry developments and 
personal responsibilities in a rapidly grow- 
ing company. 

One out of every three employees is 
continuing his education on his own time. 
Specifically, 115 are studying with the Life 
Office Management Institute. Others are 
seeking fellowships in the Society of 
Actuaries; still others the degree of Char- 
tered Life Underwriter; and a number are 
preparing for Certified Public Accountant 
examinations. 








“Newest” meets “first”? at 25th Birthday Party 











NOW ENROLLED IN 1.0.1.0. CLASSES 


St. Petersburg, April 5: 
State Farm now ranks fourth— 
among all life insurance companies 
in the U.S.A.—in number of agents 
registered for Life Underwrite: 
Training Council classes, it was 
announced here today. 


The announcement was made to 
State Farm’s 1954 “Leaders Club” 
convention by William T. Beadles, 
Dean of Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance, and State Farm 
Educational Consultant: 


“Only the Prudential, Metropoli- 
tan, and John Hancock Companies 
have more agents enrolled than 
State Farm,” said Dean Beadles. 
“We can all be proud of the en- 
thusiasm and foresight with whici 
these men are facing their respon- 
sibilities and opportunities.” 


eeeeeeeeeoeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


This is the 


second report 








i in a series published at regular inter- 
Bloomington, April 19: There were smiles all around at the company’s 25th 


birthday party when Chairman of the Board Adlai H. Rust presented newest employee 
Diane Wagner to the original employee, President Morris G. Fuller. If Diane seems a 
little bit flustered, it’s probably because she didn’t expect anything like this when she 
reported for work this morning. 


vals. For copies of previous reports, 


write: Director of Public Relations. 
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1 WASHINGTO 


VIEWPOINT © 


URING the past six months, 

Congress and the Administra- 

tion have shown a keen inter- 
est in the medical care problems of 
the people of this country. The 
health of the nation has become a 
political issue of major significance. 
To some it is the early sign in this 
country of a trend toward some form 
of government participation in meet- 
ing this problem. This may come as 
a surprise to those who interpreted 
the last presidential election as a re- 
jection of any form of Federal health 
program. 


Inextricably Involved 


The accident and health insurance 
business is inextricably involved in 
this preoccupation with health. It is 
a complex problem. Its true nature 
is often obscured by emotion and 
sentiment. It encompasses the serv- 
ices provided by the medical profes- 
sion, the hospitals, the nursing 
profession and various voluntary 
methods of spreading the cost of 
these services. 

Insurance as one aspect of the 
problem has been given special em- 
phasis in the political pronounce- 
ments of the past few months. Ac- 
tually Congress is concerned with 
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the entire problem and mainly with 
the quality and quantity of medical 
care itself and the ability of various 
segments of society to meet the cost 
of such care. It is also concerned 
with the mounting public criticism, 
the frequently heard charge that 
medical and hospital service has 
priced itself out of the market. 
Moreover, awareness of what has 
happened in other countries often 
leads to a political attitude of patient 
inevitability which is concerned 
mainly with a long-range expectation 
of a national health program. To 
some people, only the form of such 





EUGENE M. THORE 


General Counsel of the 
Life Insurance Association of America 


plan, and the time of its adoption 
remain unresolved. Whether or not 
this concept is politically valid it is 
important to realize that the issue of 
national health will continue to exert 
an important influence on the insur- 
ance business. 

The beginnings of most important 
political developments usually are 
vague and nebulous. They are dif- 
ficult to distinguish from transitory 
issues. There is mounting evidence, 
however, that what has happened in 
the health field during the past year 
should be viewed as an early phase 
of a long-range social development 
which will continue to gain signifi- 
cant force; not as a series of unre- 
lated incidents arising out of the 
turmoil of Washington politics. If 
one accepts this view, it follows that 
voluntary health insurance must gird 
itself to face in a realistic and con- 
structive way the challenges that will 
inevitably emerge. 


Progress Has Been Made 


Progress in that direction has al- 
ready been made as recent events 
demonstrate. Prior to the summer 
of 1953, the accident and health 
business had limited experience with 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Washington Viewpoint—Continued 


Congressional committees, Federal 
administrative agencies, or Federal 
legislation. On short notice, it faced 
an investigation by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to determine what the 
American people can do to insure 
themselves against the rising cost of 
medical care, particularly the cost 
of major disease. This inquiry was 
followed by hearings before the 
Chairman of the Senate Judiciary 





ASSETS OVER $160,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $800,000,000 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 

Over $117,000,000 
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Committee dealing with practices of 
certain mail-orders insurers. Shortly 
thereafter, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission announced that it would in- 
vestigate the advertising practices of 
all accident and health insurers. That 
investigation is now in progress and 
the industry is cooperating with the 
Federal Trade Commission. Finally, 
insurance men were called upon for 
testimony with respect to the Ad- 
ministration’s bill to provide Federal 
reinsurance of accident and health 
plans and successful appearances 


“Digtekunst Zp 


What's in a Name? 


To the man understanding Danish, 


sandhed means truth... and 


digtekunst means poetry. 


And to the man seeking an unlimited job 
opportunity, Southland Life has real 
meaning, too. A reputable company 
offering expert training, sound financing 
and a secure future ... this is what 


the Southland Life name means 


to the agent. 


The Southland Life name can have 
meaning for you in job-satisfaction and 

in success as a Southland Life Agent. 
Write now... to the Home Office 


in Dallas ... for additional information. 


Home Office @ Dallas 


e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 


have been made before both Senate 
and House Committees. 

All of this activity required a 
series of decisions to be made under 
the pressure of time. Uncertainty as 
to the meaning of each new develop- 
ment added to the burden of deter- 
mining industry policy and the exist- 
ence of so many interested trade 
associations made the process all the 
more complicated. Despite these dif- 
ficulties, the accident and health busi- 
ness discharged its responsibilities 
with singular success. The record is 
replete with a calibre of statesman- 
ship which I am confident is fully 
capable of meeting the challenges of 
the future. 

During this same period of Wash- 
ington activity, the accident and 
business reached two very important 
long range decisions. Recognizing 
the need for coordination among the 
several interested associations, a 
Joint Committee on Health Insur- 
ance was formed. That committee 
has already made a valuable con- 
tribution in recommending a sound 
industry position on the Administra- 
tion’s Reinsurance Bill H. R. 8356. 
Its future service in studying health 
insurance practices, major legislation 
and the encouragement of research in 
the health insurance field should be 
even more significant. 


Washington Representation 


It may be helpful to discuss some 
of the conclusions the Life Insurance 
Association of America has reached 
regarding Washington representa- 
tion. Our Washington office and 
that of the American Life Conven- 
tion are joint and the staffs function 
as a team. We are in agreement on 
methods and philosophy. We have 
been on the job for four years, a 
relatively short experience to draw 
upon in establishing a set of guiding 
principles, But we do feel that we 
have made some progress in that 
direction. 

In some respects, we have been en- 
gaged in a pioneering effort. There 
were no blue prints to follow, no 
rules to guide our action. Our ex- 
amination of other trade associations 
led to the conclusion that their 
methods were not adaptable to a 
business like insurance which must, 
at all times, maintain a high degree 
of trusteeship and social conscious- 
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ness. From the outset, we decided 
that we should proceed cautiously 
and adopt principles as we gained 
experience. In telling about some of 
our decisions, I do not want to leave 
the impression that we have de- 
veloped a magic formula, that we 
have all the answers or that we are 
unmindful of the fact that in Wash- 
ington the rules of behavior of a busi- 
ness are likely to be a controversial 
subject. 


Basic Functions 


In the early months of 1950, there 
was considerable uncertainty in the 
Life Insurance Association regarding 
the scope of the services to be per- 
formed by a Washington office. 
Traditionally, the life companies had 
maintained a detached attitude to- 
ward Washington. The pressure of 
many Washington events changed 
this attitude to one of active particip- 
ation in many areas. During 1950, 
our first year in Washington, we 
engaged in eight legislative and four 
regulatory problems. This year we 
have an agenda of thirty-five sub- 
stantial Washington problems and a 
number of miscellaneous activities. 
Handling these developments clar- 
ified our thinking as to the scope of 
our responsibilities. Today we list 
the following as the basic functions 
we try to perform: 

1. Providing our business with in- 
formation on Washington develop- 
ments, alerting it to current events 
as well as long range trends. 

2. Providing the government with a 
source of information regarding our 
business and liaison with it. 

3. Making recommendations to the 
business on pending Federal legisla- 
tion. 

4. Assisting industry committees in 
the preparation and presentation of 
testimony before Congressional com- 
mittees. 

5. Cooperating with Congress and 
the Administrative agencies in reach- 
ing sound decisions on legislation. 
6. Assisting with public relations 
activities under the direction of a 
representative of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, which maintains an office 
with us in Washington. 

These six basic functions are sup- 
plemented by coordination with other 
associations, research in connection 
with legislative proposals and trends, 
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UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





and activities in regard to numerous 
tax controversies affecting policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. 


A Sound Attitude 


The over-all effectiveness of 
Washington representation is influ- 
enced in a large measure, by the basic 
philosophy adopted with respect to 
objectives. Once a sound attitude 
toward government is developed, pol- 
icy making and implementation of 


decisions are greatly simplified and 
the efforts of a Washington repre- 
sentative are more likely to succeed. 
When a business such as insur- 
ance becomes active at the Federal 
level, it must consider carefully what 
it is doing. Reckless action can not 
only wreck a good program, but 
more serious, it can destroy prestige. 
Seeking immediate advantage may 
later prove disadvantageous. Too 
much activity can become irritating 
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Washington Viewpoint—Continued 


and can alienate Congress. In the 
final analysis, a delicate balance 
should be achieved which takes into 
consideration all factors. Such a 
course does not ignore the long-range 
objective of achieving the best pos- 
sible relationship between our busi- 
ness and the national government. 
This goal should never be traded for 
temporary gains, nor ignored under 
any conditions, 

Washington thinking on govern- 
ment relations with business, of 
course, may be divided into two 
broad categories. One is grounded 
in the concept that our Federal gov- 
ernment should discontinue expand- 
ing its functions in the area of social 
welfare programs which might com- 
pete with private business ; that such 
proposals should be opposed out- 
rightly regardless of surrounding 
circumstances or political trends. 
Under this philosophy a_ business 
appears before Congressional com- 
mittees and states its vigorous op- 
position to any bill that extends 
government activity into an area the 
business may serve. From the stand- 


point of Washington representation, 
this philosophy is administratively 
simple to apply. Standardized testi- 
mony suitably adapted to each new 
legislative measure will serve. 


Best Possible Results 


The other approach to a Washing- 
ton philosophy is _ considerably 
broader. Its objective is to achieve 
the best possible results for a private 
business through a more realistic 
attitude; one that recognizes that 
legislative trends generally stem from 
political pressures which are gen- 
erated in turn by human desires and 
social demands. This principle is in- 
terestingly demonstrated by the bi- 
partisan support for existing welfare 
programs. The philosophy I am 
describing rejects a policy of un- 
swerving opposition, because that 
philosophy frequently rules out the 
possibility of working with govern- 
ment in shaping legislation so that 
the areas of government competition 
will be at a minimum. A business 
that continuously negates all welfare 
legislation without offering construc- 
tive suggestions may sterilize its 


persuasive powers and cease to find 
acceptance in Washington. 

We believe that our conduct in 
Washington should impress Con- 
gress that we are sensitive to and 
are trying to meet the demand of 
modern society for greater security. 
Such a philosophy is not one of com- 
promise. It is objective and positive. 
It opposes when necessary but offers 
constructive steps in meeting real 
needs. 

This philosophy recognizes that 
adjustments are necessary as ma- 
terial conditions change. It avoids 
the consequences of a preconceived 
inflexible attitude. It recognizes the 
inter-relationship that exists between 
distinct issues so that in dealing 
with one, we do not impair effective- 
ness in dealing with another. It 
recognizes that good press treatment 
and sound public relations are im- 
portant elements of legislative policy. 

In summation, we are primarily 
concerned with the legislative results 
achieved and the public acceptance 
accorded our business. Over the long 
pull this course, we believe, is in the 
best interests of the public, insurance 
policyholders and the business. 





growth in 1953. 


appear in the statement. 
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Edwin W. Craig 
Chairman 





It Takes More 
Than Figures 


The year-end figures have all been pub- 
lished and most everybody reported reach- 
ing new highs. We had some pretty big 
figures ourselves, with our best year's 


But the most valuable asset of all doesn't 


It's the great force of Shield Men who 
represent this Company in the Field, who 
themselves reached a new high in 1953 in 
sales and service. They are headed for 
another great year in 1954. 


The NATIONAL LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Eldon Stevenson, Jr. 
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President 











Sixtieth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$188,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $82,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies} 


“WANT A SPRING TONIC ?”’ Whenever 
[ feel there’s nothing wrong with my 
production that a few fresh faces 
can’t cure, I try an old prospecting 
technique that helped me get started 
in the insurance business and, pe- 
riodically, has helped me keep going. 
Here’s the way it works. 

“Select a block or two or homes 
in a $15,000 middle-class suburban 
district. (The following approach is 
not suitable for more expensive sec- 
tions of town.) Obtain names of the 
owners from the directory or other 
public record. Send a letter intro- 
ducing yourself and a basic ‘need’ 
coverage. Personally follow up—but 
—do not telephone first for an ap- 
pointment. That’s the gist of my 
new-clients campaign, the rest is de- 
tail.” Alfred C, Lechler, CLU, Phila- 
delphia. 

ee e@ ® 
WANT TO START SOMETHING? A 
number of enterprising communities 
aren't waiting for Uncle Sam to 
solve their economic problems. After 
studying their facilities and markets, 
local businessmen are modernizing 
old plants, building new ones. 
Whether they call themselves a “De- 
velopment Commission” or a “Com- 
munity Action Committee,” an in- 
surance man belongs among the 
group of leaders. Your community’s 
future is your future. You can help 
build both. 
e @ 

Paut P. Mitnick oF Hartrorp, 
who by selling close to three-quarters 
of a million of Life in his first year, 
soared to the altitude of one of the 
Insurance City’s leading insurance 
salesmen, has a provocative attitude 
toward success. 

“After all,” he asks, “isn’t success 
the life agent’s duty ? The very nature 
of his calling demands that he con- 
centrate on the probability of suc- 
cess, and reject the possibility of 
failure.” 
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ONLY FORTY HOURS’ coverage a 
week are provided by workmen’s 
compensation, John F. Peffer of 
Erie tells business accident prospects, 
then points out that accident insur- 
ance protects an employee one hun- 
dred sixty-eight hours every week. 





OF THINGS TO COME. Only the be- 
ginning of a new mushrooming in- 
dustry, there are upwards of one 
thousand companies actually using 
atomic substances and radio-active 
materials for commercial purposes. 
New atomic plastics are used for 
gears, wheels, machine parts, water 
pipes. New atomic metals are being 
researched. 

In the electronics field, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston reports 
that seventy-seven small eastern 
firms are increasing their floor space 
by two million square feet at a cost 
of twenty-three million dollars. Em- 
ployment increases by these firms 
alone total seventy-eight hundred 
persons. 

Contrasted with the five months’ 
order backlog of the machine tool in- 
dustry, specialized tool builders 
working on custom components of 
automatic machinery are backlogged 
into 1955. The push-button age, in 
some aspects at least, is already here. 

Often these new expanding busi- 
nesses are entirely dependent for fu- 





ture success on two or three key men, 
usually engineers. They're excellent 
business life and accident prospects. 
Grow with growing business. 


“Do IT YOURSELF; save up to fifty 
percent” is sweet music to Mr. Sub- 
urbia, who enjoys nothing more than 
the merry song of a scroll saw jig- 
ging through mahogany. The latest 
aspect of this every-man-his-own- 
artisan-movement occurs in the fur- 
niture industry, which is marketing 
“roughed out” kits containing coni- 
ponents of tables, chairs, dressers 
and beds. 


The first discordant note will be 
sounded when Mr. Suburbia slices 
off a fingertip. The second will be 
heard when he reviews his medical 
bills. Already battered from TV in- 
stalling, roof repairing, house paint- 
ing, tree pruning, lawn rolling, elec- 
trical maintaining, faucet fixing, and 
sidewalk, driveway and fence build- 
ing, today’s “handy man about the 
house” is doomed. Home, in truth, 
is the most dangerous place in the 
world. 


NEED A FEW FAST SALEs to pay for 
your vacation? Your present clients, 
if asked, will buy your ticket. So 
says John A. Johason of Pittsburgh, 
whose words are backed up by deeds. 

Conversions of term policies to 
permanent forms is the not-so-secret 
secret of Mr. Johnson, who is today 
enjoying fresh premium returns 
from sales he made five to ten years 
ago. In 1953 he profited from busi- 
ness he placed in 1943, when he 
wrote more than a million dollars on 
one hundred lives. Statistically, he 
converted eighteen of thirty-one term 
policies during the first half of 1953. 
They were tertn combinations writ- 
ten during the past decade. 
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Once there was a man 


who used to kick and cuss every 
time he read a newspaper or mag- 
azine—or listened to his radio— 
or watched his television. 

“That blankety-blank advertis- 
ing!” he’d say. If folks who want 
to sell me their stuff would only 
cut out all their expensive adver- 
tising, and that money to 
lower their prices, I'd be a lot 
better off.” 

And then his dutiful 
would say, “You’re absolutely 
right, Rudolph! Every time we 
buy a dozen oranges; or a can of 
soup, or anything at all—part of 
our money goes to pay for the 
advertising!” 


use 


wife 


because here 


“Yes (Rudolph, again) and 
just think how much it must 
amount to when we buy some- 
thing big—like a new mattress, 
or something!” 


So, Rudolph and his wife al- 
ways felt better when a salesclerk 
would say “The reason this article 
costs less is because the manu- 
facturer doesn’t advertise.” 


And then they would buy it, 
happy in the belief that they had 
found a “bargain”! 


Poor Rudolph! He just couldn’t 
And 


see beyond his own nose! 
neither could his wife! 


are the facts ee 


ihe DAN 


who couldn t see bevond 


his own ial O wl © 


(or) “fables and facts about advertising” 





Advertising doesn’t cost you 

money when you buy something 
. it actually saves you money. 

Here’s why that is so: Through 
advertising, a manufacturer or a 
retailer can so increase the de- 
mand for his goods that he 
secures “volume sales.” (That’s 
just a fancy way of saying he 
sells a lot of goods to a lot of 
people—instead of just a few 
things to a few people. And as 
you well know—it’s an “old 
American custom” that the more 
you produce and sell—the lower 
your price-per-unit can be! 

So, by telling a lot of people 
about a product, and persuading 
them to buy it, advertising makes 
it possible for all of those people 
to buy that product at a price far 
lower than would otherwise be 
possible (Rudolph and his wife 
included—if they only knew it!) 

True (as Rudolph said), when 
you buy an advertised product, 
the price you pay includes the 
cost of the advertising. 


But do you know how much it 
amounts to? Well, in the case of 
a dozen oranges, for instance, it’s 
less than a penny! In a can of 
soup it’s about a third of a éent! 
And even in the case of such a 
“big” thing as a mattress (like 
Rudolph said) it’s far less than 
you probably imagined. For, the 
manufacturer of »ne of America’s 
best known (and largest selling!) 
mattresses actually pays more for 
the paper carton he puts around 
each mattress than he does for all 
the advertising he puts behind it! 

And if he didn’t spend that 
money for advertising the chances 
are he’d sell so many fewer mat- 
tresses that you’d have to pay a 
lot more to buy one of them! 

All of which means that “‘it 
pays to advertise”—pays you as 
well as the advertiser! 


(Please tell Rudolph:) 


by courtesy of the CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY - 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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DESK LIGHT 


This functional desk light originally de- 
signed for close-vision study tasks in 
universities and libraries has been adapted 
for office use by the M. G. Wheeler Com- 
pany. It has a safety-proven wafer-thin 
base with a 360 degree swivel arm that 
permits the light to be controlled direc- 
tionally without overflowing the individual 
work station or distracting other em- 
ployees and without obstructing the work 
area. A patented cup reflector completely 
shields the eye from the source of light 
while a special “light louvre” or “light 
ring” protects the eye from glare. The 
contour of the reflector spreads the light 
evenly and in quantities sufficient to pre- 
vent any eye strain. The light is avail- 
able in all standard colors. 
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E101 ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 


The first of an entirely new line of 
lower cost electronic “brains” designed for 
use in business routines has been an- 
nounced by the Burroughs Corporation. 
Called the E101 Electronic Computer it 
is contained in a cabinet the size of a 
normal desk and can be operated without 
special training. The internal memory 
unit is of the magnetic drum type while 
data are introduced through a keyboard. 
Two twelve digit numbers can be added 
in 2/1000 of a second and final answers 
are printed directly in immediately usable 
form at speeds of up to 24 characters a 
second. It is flexible as to the size and 
shape of the document used and will 
handle up to six carbon copies. 


ALL-EN ONE ENSEMBLE 


This modern unit has been designed by 
R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., for 
the utmost in office efficiency and space- 


saving convenience. It includes a desk, 
a chair, a desk bookkeeping machine in 
the center well and a typewriter which 
is permanently installed in the left hand 
retractable drawer. The desk is 30” by 
60”, of steel construction, and has a life- 
time linoleum top. The modern steel and 
chrome-trim posture chair finished with 
rich cord upholstery has adjustable height 
and back and smooth rolling casters. The 
ensemble is designed to harmonize with 
modern office surroundings and speeds 
many operations. 


KEYBOARD KADDY 


This desk stand for adding machines 
and comptometers is said by the Airline 
Manufacturing Company to speed the 
work and eliminate fatigue-caused errors 
since the gentle slope lowers the operator’s 
elbow. The machine is simply placed on 
the stand which is instantly adjustable and 
has soft rubber casters to permit moving 
it to the corner of the desk when not in 
use. By sliding work sheets under the 
stand and aligning the columns of num- 
bers with the edge of the machine much 
tiresome head turning is eliminated. 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


A new box-frame construction of the 
carriage of the new models of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation’s 
electric typewriters assures precise letter. 
to-letter alignment of typewritten copy 
while an improved paper feed minimize: 
paper slippage and carbon markings 
Typing is made easier by typamatic o: 
free action keys for repetitive underscor 
ing, line spacing and space-bar operations 
A newly designed paper table eliminate 
the possibility of carbon copies refeedin: 
around the platen. The typist has ful 
view of the text being typed plus a con 
venient surface for erasing. The nev 
models are available in seven harmoniz 
ing color combinations with glare-fre: 
keys. 
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DrriCe EFFICIENCY 


HOW 


H. BEN WILLIAMS, JR. 
President, Do/More Chair Co., Inc., 
Elkhart, Indiana 


S YOU read this, I want you 

to lean forward in your chair, 

slump your shoulders and let 
your legs dangle or curl beneath you. 
Now, snap up straight, sit tall, throw 
back your shoulders and place your 
feet squarely on the floor. No ques- 
tion about it. Poor posture cuts out- 
put and morale. Good posture and 
good posture seating, on the other 
hand, give you a heightened sense of 
well-being and efficiency. 


A Way of Life 


And nowhere are these two prop- 
ositions as valid as in the insurance 
profession where sitting down is, ex- 
cept possibly for producers, virtually 
a way of life. Yet, oddly enough, 
most insurance people (like other 
business folk) just don’t know how 
to sit down. Surveys conducted by 
the Posture Research Institute, for 
instance, have disclosed that a sur- 
prising four out of five people—in- 
cluding presidents, managers, actu- 
aries, clerks, stenographers, and 
office boys—have seating habits that 
are injurious to both health and 
productivity. Among them: 

“The Slouch’”—Most common tech- 
nique. Here the back is bent, the 
shoulders are hunched over, and the 
head leans down somewhat like an 
over-ripe tomato. 

“The Stretch”—This is the converse 
of “The Slouch.” The back, the 
shoulders and the head all lunge 
backward while the feet shoot up into 
space. 

“The Crouch”’—In this position, the 
sitter tries to make himself as small 
as possible. Head, neck, torso and 
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TO SIT! 


legs are all rolled up into one quiver- 
ing ball. 

“The Wriggle’—All techniques— 
and yet none at all, as with desperate 
earnestness you jockey in vain for a 
comfortable position, 


The Result 


What happens when you or 
your employees “slouch,” “stretch,” 
“crouch” or “wriggle”? Medical and 
orthopedic scientists tell us that poor 
posture, among other things; 


{| May retard blood circulation, and 
in some cases increase fatigue. 

{| Flattens the chest and rib cage, 
displacing vital organs and in time 
impairing general health. 

{| Puts unnecessary pressure on the 
base of the spine (or coccyx) often 
causing irritation to the entire nerv- 
ous system. 

Translating all this into non-med- 
ical terms, we have that “I-don’t- 
know - what’s - wrong - but - I - feel- 
awful - and - when’s-the- day - going - 
to-end” feeling—a dangerous invita- 
tion to costly errors, low production, 
and damaged morale. 


Posture Education 


I think there are basically two 
ways to attack the problem, through 
posture education and through pos- 
ture seating. As far as education 
goes, the trumpets are already blar- 
ing and have been for a long time as 
teachers, parents, doctors and editors 
with one mighty voice urge us to 
stand up straight, sit tall, and walk 
with our shoulders back. As a mat- 
ter of fact we’ve been doing a good 
deal of shouting ourselves for the 
last few years from the lecture plat- 

(Continued on page 44) 


"The Slouch" 











Why put up with letters that don’t look neat? 


For only a penny a day you can be 
proud to sign clean-cut, tidy letters. 
How? Just by trading in your old 
typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
for new Royal Standards. 





These marvelous typewriters deliver increased typ- 
ing production, cleaner-looking, better-groomed 
letters, memos, and reports. This often means higher 
office morale and better employee relations—in- 
tangibles that are hard to define but mighty appar- 
ent when missing. 


With Royals you also get the finest, most rugged 
precision writing machines built. They take less time 
out for repairs, too. Another important point— 
Royal is the typewriter preferred in business 214 to 
1 by those who type. 

















® ELECTRIC - STANDARD 
PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


We'd like to explain in detail the penny-a-day story 
and show you in your own office what a wonderful 
typewriter the new Royal Standard is. May we? 


Call your Royal Representative (He’s listed in the Classified Telephone Directory) 
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GUY FERGASON 





HOW 10 BE OBJECTIVE 


BJECTIVITY is the quality 

that permits the evaluation 

of the means of accomplish- 
ment by first appraising the end- 
results and then relating the modus 
operandi to the end-results. That is 
a stuffy way of saying that objec- 
tivity is the ability to cut through 
details and get at the basic reasons. 
We think that objectivity is of suf- 
ficient importance to risk an entire 
article in its coverage. 


A Vital Attitude 


Objectivity is an essential ingre- 
dient to change, improvement, work 
simplification, elimination and anal- 
ysis. Without objective analysis, 
facts become mere puppets of ex- 
pediency, prejudice or inertia. With- 
out objective analysis, methods tend 
to be perpetuated irrespective of the 
change in conditions. 

To attempt to tell any person how 
to be objective is a rather big under- 
taking because objectivity (the state 
of being objective) is an attitude, 
and attitudes, once fixed, are difficult 
to change. We have made many 
surveys and have reported to man- 
agement the apparent weaknesses in 
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office procedures only to have our 
suggestions misinterpreted as being 
criticisms by an over-sensitive man- 
agement which probably seeks ap- 
proval and agreement rather than 
procedural improvement. No amount 
of diplomacy and finesse can be em- 
ployed to avoid inflicting scars on 
a sensitive soul. 

Scientific management, as we 
know it today, was defined and de- 
veloped by Henry Taylor back in the 
1890’s. There has been developed a 
set of scientific principles which can 
guide management in its activities. 
These principles are simple and easy 
to understand—they are the corner- 
stone of modern management. 


Recognize the Problem 


The first principle states that man- 
agement must recognize that a prob- 
lem exists. Improvement comes out 
of either necessity or desire—in 
either case there is the recognition of 





a problem. High level economic 
activities with attendant inflated high 
level of gross income often masks a 
disproportionate income-cost ratio. 
The problem may lie in high office 
costs, but this situation is not recog- 
nized because income covers the 
abnormal expense factors. Probably 
one of the most intelligent ap- 
proaches to a bonus plan is the type 
that is based on expense control 
rather than on profits. Expenses are 
analyzed and a “bogey” is established 

any betterment of the expense fac- 
tor (related to volume) results in 
a bonus payment, 

If labor turnover is high, there 
must be a reason. Management can 
explain it away by saying that it is 
symptomatic of the times or it can 
recognize the problem and get the 
facts. 

The second principle states that 
management should obtain the facts 
pertaining to the problem. The prob- 
lem of getting facts has been the 
subject of our current articles—how 
to analyze the volume of perform- 
ance, procedures to be followed and 
work load distribution. Here again 
we come face to face with objectivity 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Photo by Fabian Bachrach 
“Cost b infinit | when com- 
pared with the dependability and assur- 
ance furnished by using truly quality 
products. Any slight increase in costs, if 
any, is certainly far outweighed by the 
uniform excellence we are thus guaran- 
teed."” Bradford Bachrach, Vice President, 
Bachrach, Inc. Member of the third generation 
of a famous family of portrait photographers. 





Your letterheads and records are exam- 
ples: The finest L. L. Brown paper constituting 
a letterhead and envelope costs less than 
the postage. The most durable L. L. Brown 
record paper adds but 1% to total accounting 
costs. Microscopic cost differences! Yet they 
insure prestige and quality in letters .. . and 
records which defy time and hard use. 

For 105 years, L. L. Brown papers have 
been the choice of discriminating executives 
whose correspondence must reflect them and 
their products and whose records are worth 
keeping. 

Your regular supplier knows L. L. Brown 
papers. Ask him to help you select those best 
suited to your needs. 


WRITE for FREE booklet ... 


“How to Get Greater 
Service and Value from 
Your Records and Letters”. 
Here is a reliable guide to 
selecting the right paper 
. +. for recording or corre- 
spondence. 


L. L. BROWN 
(=|PAPERS(\ 


SO MUCH EXTRA VALUE FOR 


SO LITTLE EXTRA COST 
Since 1849 











L. L. Brown Paper Co. I, 
Adoms, Mass. 

Please send me FREE copy of “How to Get Greater 
Service ond Value from Your Records and Letters”. 
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Objectivity—Continued 


inasmuch as facts are often hard to 
get—we may look only for those 
items which verify a preconceived 
conclusion. There are some who will 
not admit an error or who will not 
change, much like the executive who 
did the crossword puzzle in ink. 

The third principle deals with the 
classification and analysis of facts. 
Facts alone are insufficient data for 
dealing with a problem. Facts must 
be interpreted before their clinical 
value can be established. John Jones, 
an employee, is habitually late. That 
is a fact because the attendance 
record indicates this condition. The 
record also indicates that other em- 
ployees in Department “A”’ are late. 
That is another fact. It also indicates 
that absenteeism in Department “A”’ 
is 25% greater than in other depart- 
ments. That is another fact. An 
analysis of absenteeism and tardiness 
by departments will indicate that 
something is wrong in Department 
“A”. Further investigation will dis- 
close the cause. This leads us to the 
fourth principle of scientific manage- 
ment. 

Develop a solution to the problem 
as indicated by the interpretation of 
facts. In the case of Department 
“A”, having the supervisor set an 
example of punctuality and regular- 
ity of attendance will go a long way 
toward solving the problem. We 
make an observation at this time 
which indicates that the immediate 
supervisor, the person who is directly 
in charge of an operation, sets the 
pace in respect to the attitude of the 
employees. Employees reflect the at- 
titude and conduct of their super- 
visors. Show us a department where 
carelessness, lethargy and _ poor 
attendance are common, and we will 
show you a supervisor who is not 
doing his job as fully as it should 
be done. We are not on a soap box, 
but we do wish we could make the 
point concerning the importance of 
sound supervision a little clearer to 
management. Perhaps top-manage- 
ment has not made the supervisor 
feel his own importance; hence. he 
doesn’t see his opportunity for serv- 
ice. 

After a solution has been de- 
veloped, test it and then apply it. 
Changes ordinarily should be made 
with care. Employees are fearful of 


change because it means taking away 
or discontinuing something with 
which they are familiar and substi- 
tuting something about which they 
know little, if anything. One excel- 
lent way to introduce a change is to 
first fuly explain the change and 
train the employees in the new 
method. We rarely fear that which 
we understand and what we don’t 
fear, will be accepted. Introducing 
a change, whether it be one of pro- 
cedure, policy, location or personnel, 
requires finesse and patience. 


Communications 


One of the heartening things about 
today’s progress in management is 
the advance made in the techniques 
(as well as opportunities) of com- 
munications. The method of com- 
munication is not nearly so important 
as the area of communication and the 
direction. If communication is di- 
rected downward, and if there is a 
conscious effort to keep the em- 
ployees informed—the esprit de 
corps will improve materially. Com- 
munications can be _ inspirational, 
factual and suggestive. Inspirational 
communications may deal with doing 
a better job, improving service, and 
general motivation. Factual commu- 
nications may deal with business 
conditions, operating data and inter- 
esting bits about the company. The 
communications dealing with sugges- 
tions may be such that management 
problems are exposed for employee 
discussion. There is no general 
agreement on how far management 
should go in keeping the employees 
well-informed, but there is agree- 
ment that a well-informed employee 
is a better employee. 


Objectivity recognizes that the 
end-result of scientific management 
is to increase production, decrease 
cost and increase satisfaction. 

The last principle of scientific 
management recognizes that any 
solution, once applied, must be ad- 
justed and changed in order to meet 
changing conditions. Business and 
industry are essentially dynamic 
operations, subject to change as 
economic conditions change; how- 
ever, procedures and practices tend 
to become static and stagnant. We 
recommend periodic studies of pro- 
cedures, forms and reports, working 


(Continued on page 42) 
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For lowest 
per-picture cost 


ee use the microfilmer that fits 
your requirements 


No question about getting your pictures 
at lowest cost when you go to Recordak. 


For Recordak, you see, has 6 different types of 
microfilmers designed for all requirements, all 
budgets. Thus, you never have to pay for features 
or refinements which can’t be used profitably 
in your operation. 


If, for example, a Recordak Junior Microfilmer, 


priced as low as $450, will do your job best— 
we'll tell you so. That’s how we’ve built our 









pee 
Recordak Triplex Microfilmer, one of 6 models 
designed for copying office-size records. 


business through the years. And it’s one of the 
important reasons why Recordak customers 
have been getting more for their microfilming 


dollar right along. 


So if you want to take 500 pictures a day or 
25,000 get in touch with Recordak now. You'll 
find a microfilmer that’s just right for you . 
and you can buy or rent it at surprisingly low cost. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


*‘Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines 








BOOKLETS 


P165—The Mystery of the Hidden 
Costs 


Probably even today, the wood-coated 
pencil is still the most practical and efficient 
writing instrument. However it must be kept 
sharpened for full efficiency and a survey 
has shown that improper pencil sharpener 
placement can cost thousands of dollars a 
year. This cost represents filing, dictation, 
typing and bookkeeping time lost from a 
company's over-all efficiency. 


P166—Mailing Machine Handbook 


This 64-page book!et includes over seventy 
photographs, charts and diagrams and con- 
tains information of interest to both man- 
agement and mailing room personnel. Man- 
agement will find sections on production 
norms, floor-space planning and operator 
training of value in administering the mail- 
ing program to get the most from mechan- 
ization. Machine operators will find the book 
useful in the fields of setting-up procedures, 
standard operating practices, approved in- 
spection, lubrication, maintenance and 
trouble-shooting methods. A separate lubrica- 
tion chart, included with the handbook, may 
be hung on the wall for frequent reference. 


P1i67—J. J. Letterhead, Salesman 


In all probability a business letterhead is 
seen by more actual and potential customers 
than any other salesman on the payroll. It 
is therefore, of the utmost importance that 
it clearly and effectively present the true 
worth of the organization it represents. This 
booklet sets forth certain tests to which every 
executive can put his current stationery. 
Included are samples of stationery designed 
and printed for various types of business 
organizations throughout the country. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Objectivity—from page 40 


conditions, and personnel just in 
order to prevent the perpetuation of 
a task because “we have done it that 
way.” 


An Expense Unit 

The office is an “expense” unit, 
making no profit, but making a direct 
contribution to profit potential de- 
pending upon the element of control 
exercised over its operations. A 
well-informed management,  cur- 
rently up to date as to operating 
conditions is a management which 
is equipped to deal with business 
problems. 

That raises an interesting question 
as to “what constitutes a well-in- 
formed management?” As we have 
written many times before, unless 
control is exercised over manage- 
ment reports, they (management) 
will be deluged with reports and 
reading materials. Many of my 
acquaintances carry home brief cases 
full of reading materials including 
trade reports, financial statements 
and business data. In our opinion 
(generalized), a well-informed man- 
agement should receive the follow- 
ing : 

1. Budget report showing anticipated 
business to be done (estimate) 
broken down by months, for one 
year in advance, including gross in- 
come, expenses and costs, net profits. 
A statement of cash available or 
required should be included. 

1.1 Monthly comparisons of actual 
vs. estimated results for net income 
and available cash with explanations 
of major variations. 

2. Monthly operating reports includ- 
ing statement of income and expense, 
balance sheet and such supporting 
schedules as management may re- 
quire. 

3. Monthly statement of personnel 
statistics including— 

3.1 Number of employees hired and 
source of recruitment. 

3.2 Number of severances and cause 
of severance, 

3.3 Statement of salary changes. 
3.4 Labor turnover analysis. 

3.5 Statement of suggestions received 
from employees for operations im- 
provement. 

4. Office performance statistics 

4.1 An index’of performance should 
he established (called a production 
index unit) the measurement of 


which should give some indication of 
volume of work performed in the 
office. Policies written, letters 
written, claims handled, vouchers 
written—these are but a few of the 
routines which can be used as a 
production index. 

5. Periodic control reports 

5.1 Study of all forms, reports and 
records every two years so as to 
ascertain if any can be eliminated. 
5.2 Work distribution load study to 
be made once each year. 

5.3 Job analysis (make this study 
once and then keep it up to date bv 
recording changes). 

5.4 Study of office arrangement. 
5.5 Study of flow of work. This 
should be restudied whenever a 
change in procedure is made. 

5.6 Study of methods—report to be 
made initially showing analysis oi 
present methods and recheck when- 
ever a change is made. 

6. Current trade and business period- 
icals 

6.1 Management should select one 
or two top trade journals dealing 
with their type of business. They 
should also select one or two good 
magazines or periodicals dealing 
with business in general, i.e., eco- 
nomic, financial and political sum- 
maries. 


Selective Reading 


The point we are making here is 
that except for pleasure ‘and relaxa- 
tion, management should be selective 
in choosing reading material. Many 
executives are taking courses in 
“speed reading” so as to increase 
their effectiveness in speed and com- 
prehension. The managements of 
smaller companies obviously need 
fewer reports than in the larger 
offices because in smaller companies 
there is a closer contact between 
management and the office. Size 
alone brings operating details into 
the close focus of management. 

In this day of pressure, increasing 
demands and increasing costs, “facts”’ 
become submerged in detail and ob- 
jectivity becomes more difficult. 
Physical exams are intended to dis- 
cover and correct symptoms before 
serious illnesses set in—there is an 
understandable comparison to sur- 
veys of the office which produce facts 
whereby maladjustments are noted 
and corrected. 
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When you equip your offices 
with Art Metal Desks 

7m and Chairs fitted to individual job 

ee functions you will get — 
ca- 
ive ... Sustained work from each office employee because 
on working comfort is the first consideration in the design, construction and 

in operating features of job-matched Art Metal New Century Desks and Art Metal 
wo Correct Seating Office Chairs — 
m- ...An end to fatigue caused by needless reaching, bending, and moving around, 
f because Art Metal organizes each desk for all-day working convenience. Art Metal chairs provide full 

of Pecan Boatapges: on “et | 
ad natural body support with exclusive ‘“Tilt-Action” Seat and “Live-Action’’ Back — 
yer ... Time saved, errors avoided, work made easier—in short, /ower overall office work cost. 
1es With the most compiete line of executive and general office desks and chairs ever developed, your Art Metal dealer 
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How To Sit—from page 37 


form and the printed page. We find 
that at first people only shake their 
heads, but after constant indoctrina- 
tion they also begin to straighten 
their backs and throw back their 
shoulders. 

But what about the seat of the 
trouble... the army of chairs 
upon which America’s tens of mil- 
lions of workers now spend about 
70% of their working hours? In 
fact, what about the seating at your 
place? 

I think after you make a circuit of 
your executive offices, your produc- 
tion department, your mail room and 
the secretarial pool, you'll be amazed 
at the vast and motley aggregation 
of outdated chairs you have managed 
to accumulate over the past three or 
five or twenty vears—huge over- 
stuffed arm chairs big enough to seat 
a hippopotamus, tiny wizened-up 
swivel chairs that crowd the hips 
and worry the back, weak-kneed 
camp or folding chairs you intended 
to replace back in ’43, chairs without 
runners, without without 
cushions, and sometimes without 
legs. 


screws, 


And all this is particularly odd 
when you consider the rest of the of- 
fice—the scientifically designed fluo- 
rescent lighting, the recently serviced 
brand-new model typewriters with 
their all-aluminum easily maneuver- 
able tables, and the fantastically com- 
plex up-to-date intercommunication 
systems. Yet, somehow or other, the 
chairs seem to go on forever! 


Is it Worth While? 


Would it be worth your while to 
install modern seating in your office? 
Would it pay its way in extra work 
and uplifted morale or is it simply 
another expense you can just as well 
do without ? 

Well, here’s what happened in a 
well-known department store some 
years ago. The management em- 
ployed about one hundred girls in 
clerical positions and tried to make 
working conditions as pleasant and 
comfortable as possible including 
modern equipment, good lighting, an 
attractive lounge, a company cafe- 
teria, and even a battery of ping-pong 
tables. Yet somehow or other an 
inordinate number of errors crept 
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into the girls’ work, despite a whole 
series of campaigns to impress them 
with the importance of accuracy. 

Then somebody suggested that the 
trouble might actually be physiolog- 
ical, and a prominent orthopedist was 
asked to look over the situation. He 
kept careful record of errors and 
output and noted that most of the 
difficulties occurred toward the end 
of the day when fatigue was highest. 

So the doctor’s attention shifted 
from the girls to the sagging, creak- 
ing, poorly built chairs that held 
them. At this point, he asked our 
company, to lend him one hundred 
clerical posture chairs, to see just 
what their effect might be on the 
incidence of errors. 


A Happy Ending 


The story has a happy ending. 
Within a few months, morale was 
up, mistakes were down, and as the 
manager later told me—it had to be 
the chairs, because by that time we 
had ruled everything else out. 

What should you look for in an 
office chair? I think there are three 
prime criteria : 

Height. The right chair should be 
high enough for you to place your 
feet squarely on the floor or cross 
one ankle in front of the other—an 
extremely restful position. 

Angle. Most swivel type chairs lean 
backward, press against the back of 
the knees, cut down circulation and 
induce general weariness. The seat 
of a well-designed chair does not 
lean—backward, forward or side- 
ways—but it is strictly parallel to 
the floor. 

Support. Almost the entire weight 
of the upper part of the body rests 
upon what the doctors call the sacro- 
lumbar region of the spinal column. 
Located immediately below the belt- 
level of the back it is right here that 
support is really needed, but con- 
ventional chairs seldom provide it. 
Efficient posture chairs, on the other 
hand, bring welcome relief and have 
eliminated many an aching back. 

If these criteria of height, angle 
and support are to be observed, each 
chair must obviously be custom-fitted 
to its user, because office workers 
tend to vary in height from four to 
seven feet; in weight, from eighty 
to four hundred pounds. 

The answer is a thoroughly trained 
seating specialist who not only ad- 


justs the chair’s height, its back, its 
arms and its tilt, but also instructs 
its user on just how to make sitting 
as comfortable an experience as pos- 
sible. He also reappears from time 
to time to check up on the chair and 
the man or woman who occupies it. 

This whole program may be sum- 
marized in the phrase “Posture 
Four”: (1) posture education, (2) 
the right chair, (3) individual fitting 
and (4) follow-up. 

This should not be thought of only 
in terms of secretaries and file clerks, 
| hope by this time you have already 
begun to move around in the chair 
upon which you are now sitting and 
to ask yourself: Is it big enough? 
Is it high enough? Is it comfortable 
enough? Will it support me in the 
manner to which I should be accus- 
tomed ? 

As insurance people, you and vour 
office employees are “insured” of 
spending most of your working hours 
sitting down. I don’t see any reason 
why all of you shouldn’t make those 
hours as pleasant—and profitable— 
as possible ! 


PENCIL CARBON 


NEW pen or pencil carbon paper 
which produces fresh copy that 


cannot be smudged has been an- 
nounced by the Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, which describes it as represent- 
ing the first basic change in formula 
and manufacture of pencil carbon in 
fifty years. The new carbon, called 
“Nu-Kote,” is being manufactured 
by a Burroughs’ subsidiary, Mittag 
& Volger. 

“This is an entirely new concept 
in the manufacture of carbon paper,” 
according to J. Alex Campbell, gen- 
eral manager of machine supplies 
operation. “It is an extremely long- 
wearing, brilliant writing and im- 
proved manifolding carbon paper.” 
He also pointed out that it is the first 
non-tack, non-curl carbon ever pro- 
duced without the use of a back 
coating. 

“Tt is the first real improvement 
in carbon for register rolls and ad- 
dressing machines,” Mr. Campbell 
claims, “and is the only satisfactory 
pen or pencil carbon to be made with- 
out the use of wax. Nu-Kote will 
outwear ordinary pencil carbon by 
two or three times.” 
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ROM the viewpoint of a cer- 

tified public accountant, the 

annual financial statement of 
an insurance company presents many 
items on bases considerably at vari- 
ance with those considered acceptable 
for industrial and commercial com- 
panies. I believe that it is desirable 
for the insurance industry to con- 
sider seriously the adoption of some 


changes in presentation that WoOUId pecs 
bring its financial statements more) — 
nearly in conformity with those of 
industrial and commercial companies’ ~ 


and still recognize statutory and! 
other requirements peculiar to the 
insurance business. 

In my opinion, 


these changes 


would produce financial reports that ~ 


would: 

(1) Be more readily understood by 
the general public. 

(2) Be more intelligible to investors. 


(3) Facilitate analysis by directors) 
not entirely familiar with the in-7 


dustry. 


(4) Present a more realistic state-" 9) 
ment of the company’s financial con-7 ~ 





dition. 


I realize, of course, that the annual’ — 
statement even in its present form) 
is rich in tradition and custom. [t® 


to day procedures. Certainly any 
major or fundamental change in pro- 
cedures must be considered in the 
light ot its effect upon the annual 
statement. 

To a certain extent insurance ac- 
counting practices are also governed 
by other statutory requirements and 
by written or unwritten state insur- 
ance department regulations. Hence, 
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between insurance accounting and 
industrial or commercial accounting. 
Just because the systems are different 
does not necessarily mean either one 
or the other is wrong. However, a 
more compatible handling of some 
items would tend to make the annual 
statement more understandable by 
those not in the insurance field. 
While it is true that the statement 


omemmmeiS prepared primarily for those who 
"fully understand it, the accounting 

oF a a - 

practices so dictated very often color 


other financial reports released to the 


» general public. 


Basically, the approach of the pro- 


fessional accountant and most other 


be 


industries differs from that of the 


‘insurance business in that they pre- 
sent statements on a going concern 


*. basis, whereas, the insurance in- 
"dustry leans strongly toward pre- 


“senting financial statements on a 
liquidating basis. Thus, the annual 
statement is primarily concerned 
with the financial condition of the 
insurance entity and endeavors to 
show only those assets which have a 


realizable value and, therefore, can 
>be used to liquidate the liabilities. 


There is little concern with the state- 
ment of underwriting results except 













Le SLE INC Ne »to include in it, with some excep- 


_- Insurance Consultant tions, the costs that have been in- 
curred in adjusting the statement of 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. OUT a 
: ; ae _ condition to a “statutory” basis. This 


_ thas a tendency to make the under- 








has served well over the decades 

during which the industry has” 
thrived and prospered. However,) 
even successful industries do not) ~ 
stand still ; therefore, if we agree that 





some changes are desirable, the ques 





tion then arises as to how to imple-aa 7 


ment them, as agreement within the 
industry is not the sole requirement 
for such a move. 

It will be necessary to keep in 
mind the actual and implied require- 
ments of the annual statement. It 
has been said that this report is the 
insurance accountant’s bible. Re- 
gardless of whether this is an accu- 
rate statement, the requirements of 
the anual statement play an im- 
portant part in determining our day 
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any proposed changes would have to 
take these factors into consideration. 
Very often the regulations are as 
important as the actual code require- 
ments. For example, we need only 
to recall that in almost all states the 
now famous Uniform Accounting 
Regulations were made effective not 
by the enactment of a law but by a 
departmental regulation. 

Many words have been spoken and 
written on the differences that exist 
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‘writing statement meaningless, by 
usual accounting standards, without 
a lot of analysis and interpretation. 
On the other hand, public account- 
ants and industry in general are just 
as concerned with the income account 
as with the financial statement. Thus, 
it takes pains to attempt to match 
income with the expenses that have 
contributed to the production of that 
income, This is not so in the insur- 
ance industry. A simple example is 
that of writing off underwriting ex- 
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penses as they are incurred rather 
than as they apply to the premiums 
which they produced as they are 
earned. Also, the professional ac- 
countant, and industry in general, 
follows the practice of accounting for 
all costs either as assets or expenses 
dependent on the way they are used 
in the production of income. Charges 
which are incurred for the benefit 
of future income are written off as 
they apply to the income which they 
helped to produce. Automobiles, 
furniture and fixtures; and other 
such items are shown as assets and 
are written off as the operations 
profit from their use. The use of 
buildings as measured by deprecia- 
tion, is allocated to operations on a 
consistent basis over the life of the 
property. These in general are some 
of the differences which a public 
accountant sees in looking at finan- 
cial statements of insurance com- 
panies. 


Major Differences 


Now, let us take a look at the 
statement of assets and liabilities and 
underwriting as they appear in the 
annual statement and see what some 
of the more important ways are in 
which they differ from the generally 
accepted practices of presentation 
outside of the insurance industry. 
(1) Non-ledger and non-admitted 
assets and liabilities : 

a. Some non-admitted items prob- 
ably are inevitable due to statutory 
regulation of investments, etc. Others 
could be eliminated by a change from 
the liquidation to the going-concern 
concept in the preparation of the 
annual statement, 

b. Two of the largest non-ledger as- 
sets involve investments—the excess 
of market values over book values of 
stocks and accrued interest. If the 
annual statement is prepared on the 
basis of the cost of the stocks, with 
market values shown as a footnote, 
it would be more nearly in line with 
statements prepared by other in- 
dustries and be more conservative. 
Also, large changes in surplus due 
to unrealized capital gains would be 
avoided. As far as I know, there is 
no reason why accrued interest 
should not be controlled by a ledger 
account. 


c. Fortunately, the change in Federal 
income tax requirements a few years 
ago facilitated the removal of the 
taboo on ledger liabilities. Since that 
time more and more liabilities have 
been handled in a similar manner, 
but much remains to be accomplished 
in this regard. 

d. After years of hearing arguments 
pro and con, I am still not convinced 
that loss reserves and unearned pre- 
miums cannot be handled as ledger 
liabilities. During the last year or so 
I have heard of several companies 
who do handle their loss reserves in 
this manner. 

(2) Valuation of investments in af- 
filiated insurance companies: The 
permissive nature of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ security valuation rule on 
this investment, coupled with the 
lack of an acceptable standard prac- 
tice, results in widely varying 
methods of presentation in the an- 
nual statement, not only from com- 
pany to company but from year to 
year by the same company. 

(3) Realized vs. unrealized capital 
gains: A definition of either or both 
of these terms would clarify the un- 
certainty that exists in the minds of 
many. There is a possibility that a 
start was made during the recent 
Blanks Committee meeting in New 
York. 

(4) Depreciation—home office and 
investment real estate : In some cases 
depreciation as shown in the annual 
statement does not conform to the 
commonly accepted meaning of this 
term, as it contains charges that 
should be shown as decreases by ad- 
justment. In other cases an inade- 
quate rate is used, primarily because 
it affects home office rent. 

(5) Agents’ balances: 

a. The arbitrary ninety-day rule vio- 
lates basic accounting principles and 
does not conform to practices fol- 
lowed by other industries. It prob- 
ably tends to penalize agency com- 
panies more than direct writers. 

b. There seems to be no uniformity 
in the methods used in ageing these 
accounts. The Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association some 
years ago made a study of the prob- 
lem which, as I recall, indicated that 
there was no uniformity even among 
insurance examiners. 

c. It has been suggested that the net 
cost of accounts charged off should 
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be shown as an underwriting cost 
rather than as a miscellaneous item 
on page 4 of the annual statement. 

d. One of the strangest and most 
unusual practices that exist is the 
“Accounts Current” system still in 
use by many companies. It seems to 
me this system needlessly compli- 
cates the accounting for this asset— 
and it is expensive, 

e. Normal accounting practice re- 
quires that credit balances be shown 
as a liability and not deducted from 
the debit balances. The “net” pres- 
entation currently used probably is 
a part of the former taboo on ledger 
liabilities. The deduction of reinsur- 
ance premium balances payable from 
the net agent’s balances is also con- 
trary to generally accepted commer- 
cial and industrial accounting prin- 
ciples. 

(6) Furniture, equipment, and auto- 
mobiles: The requirement that these 
assets be deducted in determining a 
company’s surplus as regards policy- 
holders is rather unrealistic and in 
some cases results in careless han- 
dling of these accounts, 


(7) “Round amount” reserves : The 
use of round amounts in establishing 
the reserves for expenses, taxes, and 
certain other liabilities has a tendency 
to raise a question in the mind of a 
reader as to the accuracy of such 
reserves. Along these same lines, the 
use of the same or substantially the 
same amount for these reserves in 
successive years would seem to be 
a questionable practice, particularly 
where changes in premium volume 
require appropriate adjustment of 
these reserves. 

(8) Equity in the unearned premium 
reserve: During the past few years, 
when premium volume has been in- 
creasing rapidly, this historic distor- 
tion has received considerable atten- 
tion. A partial solution to the 
problem has been found in the de- 
velopment of automobile policies 
with a six-month term and annual 
renewal or installment premium fire 
policies. However, the basic problem 
still exists. 

(9) Dividends to  policyholders— 
mutual and participation stock fire 
and casualty companies: 

a. For many years some have felt 
that a realistic handling of dividends 
to policyholders, in most cases, would 
require that they be shown as a de- 
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duction from premiums rather than 
as a surplus entry. 
b. There is no acceptable minimum 
requirement for the reserve for divi- 
dends. The method used varies from 
company to company and there is a 
fundamental difference between the 
fire and casualty companies and the 
life companies. 
(10) Contingency reserves: 
a. This is one of the most abused 
terms now in use in the annual 
statements, 
b. In many instances there is no real 
difference between the reserves 
shown above and below the line. 
c. In many cases these reserves are 
used for purposes other than as a 
measure of a contingent liability of 
the company or as an evaluation 
reserve against a specific asset. 
d. Until recently the security valua- 
tion reserve in many statements 
could be placed in this category. 
Even today, in many fire and cas- 
ualty statements, it constitutes at 
best only a reservation of surplus 
and should be shown below the line. 
Some of the confusion that exists 
in the mind of the general public 
(and perhaps to a certain extent in 
the insurance field ) may be traced to 
the lack of “generally accepted insur- 
ance accounting principles and prac- 
tices.” To a certain extent this may 
be due to inadequate authoritative 
text material and, in the past at least, 
to the lack of “recognized” insurance 
accounting courses in most of our 
colleges and universities. The former 
may be answered at least in part by 
the forthcoming [ASA Fire and 
Casualty Volume and by the text 
books now being prepared by the 
New York Insurance Department. 


"Generally Accepted" 


Clarification of the meaning of the 
term “generally accepted accounting 
principles” may be found in the fol- 
lowing excerpts taken from the re- 
cently published “Review and Rés- 
umé of Accounting Terminology 
Bulletins” by the American Institute 
of Accountants : 

“16. Dictionaries agree in giving at 
least three orders of definitions of 
principle * * * The third is: a gen- 
eral law or rule adopted or professed 
as a guide to action ; a settled ground 
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or basis of conduct or practice * * *, 
17. This third definition comes 
nearest to describing what most ac- 
countants * * * mean by the word 
principle. Initially, accounting post- 
ulates are derived from experience 
and reason; after postulates so de- 
rived have proved useful, they be- 
come accepted as principles of ac- 
counting. When the acceptance is 
sufficiently widespread, they become 
a part of the “generally accepted 
accounting principles” which consti- 
tute for accountants the canons of 
ther art, © * * 

18. Care should be taken to make 
it clear that, as applied to accounting 
practice, the word principle does not 
connote a rule from which there can 
be no deviation. An accounting 
principle is not a principle in the 
sense that it admits of no conflict 
with other principles. In many cases 
the question is which of several 
partially relevant principles has de- 
termining applicability.” 

The American Institute of Ac- 
countants follows the practice of 
issuing periodic bulletins on specific 
problems as they arise. Where ap- 
plicable, the rules set forth in these 
bulletins become “generally ac- 
cepted” standards and hence must be 
followed by all its members or, if 
not followed, such individual mem- 
bers must accept responsibility for 
deviation therefrom. Some such 
system might be adopted by the 
insurance industry. It would only 
be feasible as part of a well organized 
research program. It goes without 
saying that in many cases clearance 
with the appropriate NAIC commit- 
tee would have to be obtained before 
the bulletin could be issued. 

It has been my experience that 
most reasonable suggestions are 
eventually adopted by the NAIC and 
the departments. It is unreasonable 
to expect the departments to take the 
leadership in revisions primarily de- 
sired by insurance companies. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND 
STATISTICIANS MEET 


A PPROXIMATELY onethousand rep- 
resentatives of the six hundred 
three member companies of the In- 
surance Accounting and Statistical 
Association met in Dallas, Texas on 
May 3 to 5 for the association’s 





thirty-second annual conference. The 
organization is international in scope 
and embraces a wide section of the 
industry including companies writing 


all lines of coverage and of all types 


of corporate structure. 

Except for the opening general 
session the meeting was conducted 
on a workshop and study shop basis 
with over one hundred small groups 
discussing data on a wide variety of 
topics concerning life, fire, casualty 
and accident and health insurance. 
In addition an office equipment dis- 
play demonstrated the products of 
leading manufacturers in this field. 
The publication of the association’s 
textbook, “Insurance Accounting— 
Fire and Casualty” was announced. 
This book, representing the work of 
many members of the association 
over a five year period is available 
from The Spectator, 56th and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

New officers and directors elected 
by the association will be found listed 
in the “Association Notes” section of 
this issue. 


THE MENTAL ATTITUDE 


A; THERE is considerable correla- 
tion between the mental attitude 
of an individual and his job perform- 
ance, the specific function of the in- 
dustrial psychologist is to assist em- 
ployees in attaining a wholesome 
mental outlook toward their jobs, 
Dr. W. A. Eggert, chief* psycholo- 
gist, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company, told a recent conference of 
the Industrial Medical Association. 

“Beyond our interest in the indi- 
viduals who exhibit abnormal be- 
havior or even a slight deviation 
from the normal, the greater com- 
mon task of the overall health efforts 
of the physician, nurse, hygienist, 
and psychologist in industry,” Mr. 
Eggert continued, “is that of pro- 
viding a desirable working environ- 
ment for the vast majority of normal 
people.” 

Mr. Eggert brought out that the 
best results of supervision are ob- 
tained through private reprimand or 
public commendation of people. The 
worst results come from the use of 
sarcasm, either privately or in public. 
He added that, ““We should be alert 
to preparing employees for retire- 
ment.” 
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DVANCES in microfilming -tech- 
von may someday bring into 
common use a vest-pocket micro- 
filmer and a microfilm telephone 
book about the size of a cigarette 
case. These are some of the future 
possibilities suggested by George L. 
McCarthy, chairman of the board of 
Recordak Corporation, a subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company and 
the inventor of modern microfilming. 

Mr. McCarthy invented and built 
the first commercial microfilmer in 
the basement of a New York bank 
in the middle twenties as a means of 
protecting his bank against check 
frauds common in those days. Later 
Mr. McCarthy left the bank to head 
up the microfilming subsidiary es- 
tablished by Kodak. 

“The time cannot be too far dis- 
tant,” Mr. McCarthy says, “when 
individual telephone directories may 
be distributed in microfilm form for 
enlargement in a film reader built 
into the telephone instrument. If 
this seems a remote possibility, I 
should like to recall that a short time 
ago in New York a kitchen-of-to- 
morrow exhibit displayed an electric 
range containing its own, built-in 
film reader for projecting images of 
microfilmed recipes on a self-con- 
tained screen. 

“If one can look at all of the 
photography as a form of microfilm- 
ing, which it is in the sense that a 
vest-pocket camera can reduce the 
huge bulk of a mountain, a sky- 
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predictions 


scraper, or a huge ocean liner down 
to 35 mm film, then it does not seem 
unreasonable that the future should 
produce a pocket-size microfilmer.” 

“Probably the most spectacular 
advances which loom upon the hori- 
zon,’ Mr. McCarthy notes, “involve 
the combination of microfilming 
with electronic machines of super- 
human efficiency and speed. 


“Tn this connection there is every 
reason to suppose that just as the 
mechanical tabulating systems of to- 
day will be superseded by electronic 
tabulation, the paper medium of the 
present-day tabulating system will 
also be superseded by coded micro- 
filming reels for implementing the 
speed of these almost incredible crea- 
tions of the electronic age, now on 
the threshold of general usage.” 


Many Items Now Involved 


The public is not generally aware 
of the many ways the records of the 
individual are already maintained on 
microfilm, Mr. McCarthy reveals. 
Birth certificates, bank statements, 
department store bills, milk bills, 
drug store prescriptions, laundry 
bills, Social Security records, income 
tax returns, insurance policies, 
census records, library cards, titles 
to property, railway and _ airline 
tickets, and the daily paper are 
among the many items now involved 
with microfilm at some stage of their 
production or preservation. 





OFFICE WORK TESTS 
FOR BEGINNERS 


ITH a new crop of beginner 
workers about to enter busi- 


ness and industry when school terms 
end this spring, employers are faced 
with the big problem of determining 
the skill qualifications of these young 
people. To meet the need, the Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 


tion, in conjunction with the United 
Business Education Association, has 
made available a complete series of 
specially designed tests for deter- 
mining the ability and skill of poten- 
tial beginner office workers. 

Part of a non-profit service to any 
business firm which cares to use 
them, the tests are said to be among 
the most reasonably priced, as well 
as the most reliable office skill tests 
available. 

The National Business Entrance 
Tests determine ability of "jobvap- 
plicants to perform sustained work 
of the type actually required on the 
job. Separate tests are available to 
measure skill in stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, calculating 
machine operation, and general office 
clerical work. 


Series of Tests 


A companion test is also available 
covering business fundamentals and 
general information. The sponsor- 
ing groups recommend that each ex- 
aminee who takes one or more of the 
specific skill tests should also take 
the business fundamentals test. 

Three different series of the tests 
are now available: the Long Form 
General Testing and Screening 
Series (for business or school use), 
the Short Form Testing Series (for 
business use in testing stenography 
or typewriting only) and the Official 
Test Center Testing Series (for use 
only in centers set up untler the au- 
thority of the NOMA-UBEA joint 
committee ). 

Businessmen who prefer to ad- 
minister and score their own tests 
use the Long Form General Testing 
and Screening Series. If, however, 
only typing and stenography are to 
be tested, the Short Form Testing 
Series is used. Under these series, 
the company using the tests also 
scores and grades the results itself. 

Both the Long Form and Short 
Form series are available at $.50 per 
test, or in sets of six tests for $2. 
Quantities of twenty-five tests, alike 
or assorted, are provided at $5. 

An eight-page booklet describing 
in detail all three of the National 
Business Entrance Test series is 
available on request. Write to the 
Joint Committee on Tests, 132 West 
Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, 
Pa. 
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THE NATIONAL 142 with the new 
Automatic Tax Computer. 


THE NATIONAL CLASS 31 Accounting Machine 
is equipped with an electric typewriter. 
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Calional Accounting Machines 


save time...save money...build profits 
for Life Insurance Companies 


National Accounting Machines are prov- 
ing to be consistent profit-builders in 
more and more insurance companies 
because they save time and money in so 
many different bookkeeping and ac- 
counting operations of the insurance 
business. 

The National 142 Accounting Machine 
provides an outstanding example of effi- 
cient payroll handling. This modern 
National takes care of every conceivable 
type of payroll deduction, check writing 
and accounting. Equipped with the new 
Automatic Tax Computer, the National 
142 computes variable tax deductions 
instantly and provides vital control of 
Federal Insurance Contribution deduc- 
tion limit...4-to-date balances of Earn- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, onto 


ings and Deductions...50 totals—46 
available for direct analysis and dis- 
tribution. 

The National 31 Acccunting Machine 
with its built-in electric typewriter is 
especially useful in providing complete 
information for policy handling. In this 
important part of life insurance account- 
ing it is not unusual for one Class 31 to 
handle payroll disbursement accounting, 
agent’s accounting, policy loans and 
mortgage loans. The added advantage 
of all Nationals is that they can be 
easily operated by existing personnel. 

In Life Insurance, as in other types of 
business, Nationals pay for themselves 
out of what they save—often in less 
than one year—then go on year after 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


year, returning a _ substantial profit. 
There are Nationals to meet every ac- 
counting need no matter how special- 
ized. And Nationals often do 2/3 of the 
work automatically. Why not call 
your National representative, a trained 
systems analyst, and let him show you 
how much you can save with National’s 
exclusive combination of features. You 
can get his number from the yellow 
pages of your phone book. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 








DFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


te Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


































































































FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
|. Card File 25. Composing 68. Business Forms 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 73. Marking Devices 
6. Portable 136. Typewriter, Automatic 75. Paper Perforators 
7. Rotary 30. Typewriter, Electric 76. Pens 
8. Stencil 31. Typewriter, Manual 77. Pencils 
133. Tabulating Card 81. Staple Removers 
9. Visible MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
10. Wooden 7 a SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
. Checkwriting : 
FILING SUPPLIES 34. Dictating oa 
129. Cards 35. Intercommunication 86. Line Indicator 
11. Fasteners 139. Paper Folding 87. Pads 
“ et ‘ 36. Stapling and Fastening S Aten & Coton 
13. Index Ta 
14. Supports ° OFFICE ACCESSORIES i 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 105. Bulletin Boards 90. Cord Cover «ey 
. 39. Cash Boxes 91. Holder . 
15. Adding . J 92. Ind in 
16. Billing 40. Chair Cushions bo a ex ji 
17. Bookkeeping 41. Currency Trays . a Ov 
18. Calculating 42. Desk Lamps 95. Stands a 
Se Sat kee LOSS PREVENTION re 
19. Tabulating 44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 140. ag 8 — 
46. Moisteners 97. Fire Extinguishers 
"ar cae —. a“ 47. Name Plates 63. Fire pry ig Service 
21. Envelope Sealers 48. Pen & Ink Sets 98. First Aid Kits ; 
22. Mail Openers 49. Waste Baskets a9 ape nae Samar eS 
23. Postal Meters OFFICE FURNITURE 138. Safety Equipment of 
24. Postal Scales . =a ° us 
50. Air Conditioners 128. Salvage Services Ww 
118. Sorters 4 g 
: 51. Bookcases 125. Truck Alarm Systems m 
endiaiacanaied 52. Cabinets 141. Watchman's Clocks th 
53. — “ 
134. Costumers 
SERVICES ( 
i es. a Lighting 62. Accounting System if 
Best's Insurance News| 08. incandescent Lighting oo lu 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 56. Matched Suites 1 lig ti 
57. Saf 115. Photocopying 
* Please forward complete information 7. Sates ? 65. Record System 
and prices on the items checked. 89. Stands, Typewriter 66. Sales Incentives al 
. ‘s 58. — F the 
PY: erm enne De eres 59. Tables 
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Ries nde Se ie SS ae 131. Accident Diagramming 
. ts PAPER 132. Advertising Blotters g 
icaamromnnres penetra 119. Card Index 116. Advertising Specialties ti 
I inecrerenieccnerrrernceremncseivinnnnin 120. Duplicator 103. Birthday Cards at 
bc ia 70. Envelopes 130. Building Evaluation al 
— 135. Labels 117. Display Material pe 
~ nite 121. Letterhead 104. Greeting Cards a1 
Attention of 122. Policy 99. Leather Goods cl 
Position 123. Ledger 114. Policy Wallets tl 
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102. Visual Policy Jackets 101. Silencer for Dictating ré 
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A. JACK NUSSBAUM 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Agent 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


NE of the questions | asked 

my general agent when I 

started in this business was, 
“What are my possibilities in life 
insurance?” | think I shall always 
remember his answer, “Write your 
own ticket.” | am sure that if I were 
to ask that question today I would 
receive the same answer. 


Why Are Some Successful? 


Every individual in any field of 
endeavor has the aim and the hope 
of becoming successful in his chosen 
work or profession. What is it that 
makes some men more successful 
than others? The answer can’t be 
“Pure Luck.” It’s true that we all 
get a break at some time or other, 
but no successful man depends on 
luck. It is my opinion that prepara- 
tion has a lot to do with success. 

The doctor, the lawyer, the dentist, 
all have to prepare for many years 
before they are given the right to 
practice their respective professions. 
Then, after they are ready, they can’t 
go out and just “write their own 
ticket.” They have their traditions 
and their code of ethics to live up to, 
and in most instances these do not 
permit them to solicit business openly 
and actively. They must wait for 
clients to approach them and ask for 
their services. 


Life Insurance does not have that 
restriction. We are permitted to 
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solicit business. We can “Write our 
own ticket,” if we are prepared to 
do so. All of the outstanding life 
insurance companies today are seek- 
ing to help their men become more 
successful through educational cam- 
paigns and through a better under- 
standing of the commodity we sell. 
It is up to us. 


It has been my observation that 
as we grow bigger in our thinking, 
as we become more interested in life 
situations, our volume of life insur- 
ance sold increases. When our vol- 
ume increases, our earnings naturally 
become greater. We are no longer 
hungry for the sale. Our attitude 
towards everyone and everything 
changes. We think the company we 
represent is wonderful; the under- 
writing department is considerate, 
and our medical officers are most 
understanding. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, they have always been fair 
with me. Their method of operation 
hasn’t changed any, but my attitude 
has. Because I am making a com- 
fortable living in this business, I 
want to be, and I can afford to be, 
not only right with my client, but 
with my company, and with my com- 
petitors. 


It is true that we are in a business 
where we are privileged to “write 
our own ticket,” but, the big question 
is, are we capable of analyzing our- 
selves to the extent that we make the 
most of our capabilities? In order 





to be successful we must continually 
be active. It is necessary that we 
keep abreast of the times. We are 
not expected to be experts in any- 
thing, but our clients do expect us, 
and have a right to expect us, to have 
a thorough understanding of the 
product we sell. 

To have the proper knowledge to 
sell life insurance successfully, the 
underwriter must have a sympathetic 
understanding of people and their 
problems. He must have a working 
knowledge of taxation and its effect 
upon his client. He must be able to 
prove to himself that life insurance 
for most people is an excellent in- 
vestment if they live, as well as for 
their estates when they die. He must 
have vision, so that he can fit life 
insurance to meet the problems that 
life or death might create. 

Life insurance is the only com- 
modity | know of that requires a 
professional attitude from the sales- 
man. It is ideas that sell life insur- 
ance. Ideas will eliminate competi- 
tion where ordinary selling won't. It 
is my opinion that most of the com- 
petition we run into is of our own 
making. There may be competition 
of rates, of contracts, of companies, 
and so forth, but there is no com- 
petition of ideas. That is what cre- 
ates sales. Let me illustrate by citing 
some actual cases. 


[ had an interview with Albert 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Jones, age 31. | had known the 
young man for a number of years, 
and the appointment was made at 
my home on a Sunday afternoon, 
which was most convenient for him. 
His brother, an attorney, came along 
with him. After we were comfort- 
ably seated, I asked him what he 
wished to do, and he replied that he 
wanted to buy some more life insur- 
ance. I told him that was fine, and 
then asked him how much he wanted 
to buy. His answer was that he had a 
little in excess of $12,000 and would 
like to make it $20,000 total. I asked 
him why he didn’t make it $21,000 
or $19,000, and he said he didn’t 
know. 

I told him that since we were to- 
gether to discuss what he should be 
doing, suppose we approach it from 
a little more scientific manner. My 
next statement to him was; “If you 
were to die, your family require- 
ments would be the same as the day 
before you die, excepting that they 
will have to provide for a new source 
of income.” I then went through a 
discussion with him as to what his 


family requirements would be, and 
then presented him with the brief I 
had drawn up for him. The result 
was that instead of purchasing an 
additional $8,000 of life insurance, he 
“bought” $48,000 more to complete 
the program I had outlined for him. 

Everyone has his own technique 
of presenting his plan to the prospect. 
[ find that in most cases the prospect 
who is serious about following 
through usually says, “Your idea is 
splendid, but I would like to discuss 
it with my wife or my associate or 
my attorney.” Actually, what he 
means is that he wants to buy, but 
he would like to sell the idea to his 
wife, his associate, or his attorney. 
That being the case, I do not feel 
that he is as well qualified to sell my 
idea to others as I would be. I, there- 
fore, put my presentation in “‘Narra- 
tive” form so that when he presents 
my ideas to someone else, he will 
present them in the manner I would 
like him to rather than in what he 
thinks is the best way to put it. Here 
is an actual illustration : 
My dear Albert: 

First I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating you on all 


that you have accomplished since the 
day you were discharged from the 
service of Uncle Sam. 

You came home to a charming 
lovable wife and son. You were a 
little bit timid and concerned about 
the future. About nine years have 
gone by and you have proven that 
you have ability and have created an 
opportunity for yourself. Given suf- 
ficient time it is clearly seen that you 
will go a long way towards estab- 
lishing happiness and prosperity for 
your little family group. The only 
cloud on the horizon is the question 
of time. The practical solution is 
through the use of a properly ar- 
ranged life insurance estate. 

Your family has grown. You are 
the proud father of three sons. Their 
requirements will be the same, re- 
gardless of the source that provides 
for their needs. The proper type of 
life insurance does a double duty. It 
immediately creates an estate to pro- 
vide the family needs at the time 
when it is more urgently required. 
If fate has been kind to you and the 
life insurance company has not been 
called on to perform its part of the 
contract, then you have created an 
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GREAT SOUTHERN 





We are an agency minded company, 
dedicated to helping our 
Great Southerners better serve 
a great people in a 
great section of our nation. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 


Home Office + Houston, Texas 
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UNITED SERVICES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


OUR COMPANY PROVIDES 
A UNIQUE LIFE INSURANCE PLAN 


OFFICERS AND FORMER OFFICERS 
OF THE U. S. UNIFORMED SERVICES 
AND MEMBERS OF THEIR FAMILIES 


We have an outstanding opportunity for 
a former officer of the U. S. uniformed 
services to represent us in the Dallas, Texas 


Our standards are high, but to the eligible 
man this offers an excellent career. For 
further information write to the Director of 
Agencies, c/o our Home Office. 








Growth through service 


Monumental continues to be one of the 
top combination companies. Our Agents 
have been largely responsible for this 
success through their personal services 
to our policyholders. Throughout the 
years our 
served faithfully and well. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARTERED 





Home Office * Charles & Chase Sts. * Baltimore 


policyholders have been 








investment for yourself and Jeanette, 
for the benefit of your own use. 

In either case, you are going to 
show a profit. 

The following life insurance estate 
will carry out the objectives that 
your present environment and mode 
of living require. It will guarantee 
to Jeanette and your sons a comfort- 
able livable income without the ne- 
cessity of investment worries. They 
will never be dependent on anyone 
for either financial aid or advice. 


Whenever this may become a 
claim, the following payments will 
be made: 

Immediate cash to Jean- 

REE hence 0 06 010 wi wiv ete 
To assist in paying off 

HHORIIARE oie ce 6s 4s) 
To provide a college ed- 

ucation for Timothy, 

Richard and Stephan . 

($50 a month each for 

five years) 

Monthly income to Jean- 

ette—first five years . 
Monthly income to Jean- 

ette—next ten years .. 
Monthly income to Jean- 

ette—next five years . 


$4,000.00 


7,239.00 


8,580.00 


$250.00 
200.00 
150.00 


For June, 1954 


If this were to become a 
claim in 1954, the total 
guaranteed payments 


MNS 25050550 5:Scave eb 70,643.00 
Total amount of life in- 

surance required .... 60,200.00 
Present life insurance 

i | eh a eae 12,200.00 
Additional life insurance 

required .......... 48,000.00 
ee 20-payment life 
Annual premium ....... $1,753.44 
Total paid in’ twenty 

Tre TT $35,068.80 
Guar. cash value in 

twenty years ....... 29,390.88 
Total Div. Accumula- 

MEGS Sc ccine he cieses« ee 8,822.88 
Total cash available .... $38,213.76 


This means that you have had life 
insurance protection for twenty 
years, and at the end of twenty years 
you show a profit of $3,144.96. 

We all enjoy making profits, but 
in order to make profits we have to 
have the cash to invest. $1,753.44 a 
year may be way beyond your ability 
to save at the present time. That 
still does not change the fact that in 


order to carry out the plan for Jean- 
ette and the boys we must have an 
additional $48,000 estate. 


This can be accomplished in vari- 


ous ways and still retain the option 


Ordinary life 
Annual premium ...... $1,175.04 
First year dividend ..... 168.48 





First year net premium .. $1,006.56 











Annual premium ....... $1,175.04 
Twenty year average divi- 
MT) Bekekawdoneces 322.56 
Twenty year average net 
Se _ $852.48 
20-Year extra protection 
Annual premium ...... $657.02 
First year dividend .... 67.39 
First year net premium .. $589.63 
Annual premium ...... $657.02 
Twenty year average divi- 
Se oe dewh ee eon < 129.02 
Twenty year average net ° 
en $528.00 
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to change to the above method when 
you are financially able to do so. 

Experience has taught us that we 
must do first things first, in the 
order of their importance. In your 
particular situation, the protection of 
the family must be created imme- 
diately. A few years from now it 
may be easier for you to save $3,000 
a year than $1,753.44 now. 

The option to carry on in the 
manner best suited to your ability to 
save money will have been created. 
In the meantime, the knowledge that 
your family is well provided for will 
give you added zest and energy to 
build for the future for yourself and 
Jeanette. 

It is my personal opinion that my 
recommendations to you are sound 
and should be carried out. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. Jack Nussbaum 

I had occasion to talk to a sole 
proprietor age fifty, who is married, 
and has no children. He told me that 
he had $12,000 of life insurance and 
that was all he required, and was not 
interested in buying any additional 
life insurance. After some conversa- 
tions pertaining to his future aims 


and desires, I told him that while he 
did not need any additional life in- 
surance, he could use the services 
of a life insurance company. 

He couldn't figure out what | 
meant and I explained to him the 
value of an annuity. Through the 
use of an annuity, he could live in 
peace and comfort because of the 
fact that he could never outlive the 
income. He seemed very much inter- 
ested in an annuity, so I went a step 
further and told him that he might 
even be interested in some additional 
life insurance. He was very em- 
phatic about saying no to additional 
life insurance. He. then turned to 
me and said, ‘““Why don’t you write 
me a letter giving me your recom- 
mendations.” The following is the 
letter I wrote to him, which resulted 
in the purchase of a retirement in- 
come life insurance contract for a 
total of $22,500. 

Mr. Charles Morgan 
Dear Mr. Morgan: 

It is the goal of every business 
man to seek “Security and Peace of 
Mind.” This, in my opinion, can 
only be attained if you plan it that 
way. 

Because of high income taxes and 
low yields on investments, it is al- 


most impossible to arrange for re- 
tirement out of capital. In the 1920 
era, interest rates were usually fixed 
at 6% and taxes were a minor con- 
sideration. The cost of living was 
approximately half of what it costs 
today. 

An individual with $50,000 could 
comfortably retire. He would have 
an income of $3,000 and his principal 
would remain intact. To live in the 
same manner today will take about 
$6,000 instead of $3,000 a year, and 
at 3% return would require $200,- 
000 instead of $50,000, leaving the 
principal intact. Income taxes would 
reduce the $6,000 to a lesser amount, 

The only reason that the principal 
must remain intact is the fear that 
you might live too long. There is 
a solution to the problem if you can 
annuitize your dollars. 

Let us assume that you wish to 
assure yourself of $200 a month for 
life beginning with age sixty-five. 
This is $2,400 a year. By using the 
“principal intact” method, you will 
require an amount in excess of $80,- 
000. This amount at 3% will provide 
you with $200 a month for life. 
The life insurance company will an- 
nuitize your dollars in the following 
manner: You save with us $2,377.64 
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Everything in Syracuse at your door- 

step — right downtown — near stores, 
theatres, churches. 3 restaurants — famous 
Travel Room. 500 rooms — ideal for 

conventions — sample rooms, ball- 
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"i. to hotel. Inquire today. 
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NORTH NEAR DELAWARE 


Buffalo's hotel of distinction — air- 
conditioned, new Mt. Vernon dining 
room, new Grenadier cocktail lounge, 
new guest rooms and furnished 
apartments, designed by Ballard of 
N.Y.C.—Radio in every room—TV if 
lesired. Free parking. Write today. 
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An adjustment in Antigo, a claim in 
Chicontimi or trouble in Tacoma you can 
—instantly—find a capable and thoroughly 
experienced man to handle your case in 
BEST'S DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTERS AND 
INVESTIGATORS. 


All adjusters and investigators have been 
carefully investigated and highly recom- 
sanded by insurance companies for ex- 
perience, character, local reputation and 
satisfactory service performed. Class of 
business in which each adjuster is most ex- 
perienced is shown. Also, complete list of 
claim department managers of insurance 
companies is included. 


BEST'S DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTERS AND 
INVESTIGATORS is the official directory of 
the National Association of Independent In- 
surance Adjusters. 


who appreciate 
the finest ... 
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Surrounded by charm and luxuries . . . 7 minutes 
from downtown. Superb food—unsurpassed serv- 
ice . .. dancing and delightful entertainment in 
the beautiful Sasler Room. Bungalow suites 
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a year for the next fifteen years. 
Total amount saved $35,664.60. 
Should you desire the cash, you will 
receive a total of $30,485.74. How- 
ever, we are thinking in terms of 
income. Therefore, we will pay you 
an income of $200 a month no matter 
how long you may live. We also 
guarantee that we will pay out no 
less than $48,000 to someone. 

If this idea meets with your ap- 
proval, we can, for an additional 
$78.88 a year, guarantee your wife 
$22,334.00 of life insurance. This 
is optional with you. 

We don’t know all of the answers, 
but we do know that you will only be 
prepared in the future if you plan 
for it today. The very worst that 
can happen with the idea presented 
is that a profit will be made. If you 
die too soon, you will leave your wife 
much more comfortably situated than 
at present. If you live too long, you 
can never outlive the income. 

This is my idea of a plan which 














Il 


to sell the president of the company 
any personal life insurance. He 
owned $150,000 of personal insur- 
ance. One day I went to him and 
asked this question: ““What method 
do you have of evaluating a share of 
stock in your company ?” After much 
hemming and hawing around he ex- 
plained to me that at the end of the 
fiscal year he receives a statement 
from his auditor. He knows what 
his assets are, and what his liabilities 
are. The difference between the two 
is his net worth. He divides the num- 
ber of outstanding shares against the 
net value and in that manner he 
knows the value of each share of 
stock. I then said to him, “What you 
mean is book value.” He _ said, 
“That’s right, that’s it.” I looked at 
him for a few moments and said, 
“T happen to know a little bit about 
your company and I think you are 
doing a terrific job in your business. 
It so happens that I have about 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollars to 





then said to him, “Have you ever 
stopped to think that if you were to 
die, the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment would probably take the very 
same attitude you are taking about 
the value of your stock, and will in 
all probability appraise it at about 
two or three times the figures your 
books show. Since you wish your 
family to continue the business, this 
might put them in terrific financial 
straits. There is something you can 
do about this if you are interested in 
discussing it some more.” 

He proved to be very much inter- 
ested, and immediately called his 
auditor and told him to give me any 
information I desired. It took about 
a year before I got all of the informa- 
tion needed, We then had a con- 
ference at which time my client, age 
fifty-six, his son, age twenty-eight, 
his attorney and his auditor were 
present. I gave each of them a copy 
of my plan. The conference lasted 


— for three and a half hours, and my 
guarantees what so many people invest, and I would like to invest in recommendations were about 98% 
dream about and talk about, but so your company and buy stock at the accepted, including the purchase of 
few are fortunate enough to attain. _ figures you quoted.” $100,000 of ordinary life insurance 

This is truly “Security and Peace He thought that through for awhile on my client’s life at an annual pre- 
of Mind.” and when it finally dawned on him  mium of $6,020. 
Respectfully submitted, what I had said, he very politely said Now I would like to discuss an 
A. Jack Nussbaum to me, “Are you nuts? That stock is approach to present business life in- 
Recently I sold a pension plan to worth at least two or three times the surance to the so-called small busi- 
a small corporation. I was never able value of the figures I gave you.” I (Continued on the next page) 
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Your Own Ticket—Continued 


ness man. There are literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of small business 
men who are waiting for us to call 
on them—The only reason why some 
life underwriters hesitate to talk 
business life insurance, is they seem 
to feel that it is entirely too technical. 
It is the attorney's job to work out 
the technicalities. Our job is to first 
create the interest and then provide 
the required cash through the use of 
life insurance. 

This approach will prove very ef- 
fective to professional partnerships, 
as well as stockholders of small close 
corporations. In order to be of real 
service we should know the type of 
prospect we are going to approach. 
Most of the small corporations were 
organized by men of very limited 
means. These men are considered a 
success in their particular field. 
While they know and understand 
their own business, most of them 
have never heard of a “Stock Pur- 
chase Plan” or “Stock Retirement 
Plan.” The problems they are con- 
fronted with daily are living prob- 
lems and they are mainly interested 
in making profits. Each partner or 
stockholder is usually sure that he 
is going to survive his associate. 


Disturb His Thinking 


Our approach must disturb the 
thinking of our prospect. Since he 
always pictures himself as outliving 
his partner, it is our job to uncover 
for him the living problem that he is 
going to face when his associate dies. 
The life underwriter is the only 
person who can present a plan which 
will guarantee a practical solution to 
his problem. To get the best results 
wherever possible, we should qualify 
our prospect. We should know as 
much as we can about him and his 
business. 

In order to illustrate my approach 
in a definite manner, I will create a 
specific situation. My prospect is a 
stockholder in a small corporation. 
He and his associate each owns 50% 
of the stock. They started the busi- 
ness in 1942 with $10,000 and now 
the business has a value of $50,000. 
Each stockholder is married, has two 
children and is age thirty-five. 

Now that we have the facts, I am 
going to try to interest him in a 
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stock-purchase plan funded by $25,- 
000 of life insurance. I am going to 
use a 20-payment life contract with 
the dividends being used for paid-up 
additions. This is the approach: 


“Mr. Jones, if your associate Mr. 
Smith were to die, would you like to 
own the entire business?” The an- 
swer has always been—“Yes.” 


The next question is—“Do you 
have the necessary $25,000 with 
which to buy the shares owned by 
Mr. Smith?” The answer so far has 
always been—‘‘No.” “Suppose you 
were given twenty years in which to 
raise the $25,000. Could you lay 
aside $1,250.00 a year in a sinking 
fund for that purpose?” The usual 
answer is “I believe I can.” 


What Has Happened 


Suppose we stop here for just a 
moment and analyze what has hap- 
pened so far. In the first place, we 
have established the fact that Mr. 
Jones would like to own the entire 
business if his associate Mr. Smith 
should die. Two—we know that he 
hasn’t the $25,000 needed. Three— 
and this is important—he has com- 
mitted himself that if it is necessary, 
he can save $1,250 a year. 


Getting back to the approach, my 
next statement is this: “The un- 
fortunate part of laying aside $1,250 
a year is that should Mr, Smith die 
a year or two from now, all you have 
towards the $25,000 will be $1,250 or 
$2,500. My company has the perfect 
solution to your problem. Instead 
of $1,250 a year, you save with us 
$988.00 a year. Whenever Mr. 
Smith may die, we will guarantee to 
give you $25,000. It may cost you 
$988.00, or, if your associate lives the 
entire twenty years, it will cost you 
$19,760.00. At that time vou will 
be age fifty-five and may no longer 
be interested in owning the entire 
business. If that should be the case, 
then we will give you back every 
dollar you paid us, plus a profit. 


Of course, this can only be accom- 
plished if your associate qualifies for 
our plan. Actually, the amount paid 
during the twenty-year period is 
$19,760, and the cash value plus the 
dividend accumulations total $21,168 
—which means that a profit of $1,- 
408 has been made. The dividends 
should be used to purchase paid-up 


additions so that at the end of twenty 
years there is actually $31,975.00 of 
paid-up life insurance. Now, let us 
assume that at age fifty-five you are 
interested in continuing the business 
for your son. You have no more pay- 
ments to make. Your associate dies 
the following year. My company will 
give you in excess of $32,000. Bear 
in mind that you paid us less than 
$20,000. The very worst that can 
happen with an idea of this kind is 
that you will either make a big profit 
or a small profit.” 


The Profit Motive 


This idea can be used on small 
partnerships, on stockholders in 
small corporations. While the con- 
tract used is a 20-payment life with 
the dividends used to purchase paid- 
up additions, an agent might wind up 
by selling ordinary life, or even term 
insurance, or a combination of both, 
but the interest will have been cre- 
ated through the approach of the 
profit motive. When one runs into 
the higher ages, fifty or over, it may 
be necessary to illustrate the same 
idea, using either a fifteen or twenty- 
year endowment. The main purpose 
of the idea is to create interest, from 
then on it is entirely up to the 
underwriter. He will get a hearing 
wherever he presents the plan, and 
in all probability will create a lot of 
new business. 


On Common Ground 


There is only one way to prove my 
statement, and that is to go out and 
try it. Assume for a moment that 
your hobby is stamp collecting, and 
that you have a fairly extensive col- 
lection of stamps. It is my opinion 
that under those conditions you 
wouldn’t hesitate to call on anyone 
and discuss stamps with him, if you 
knew that he too, was a stamp col- 
lector. Why? Because you would 
know your subject so well, and vou 
would have so much enthusiasm 
about what you were doing, that 
words and thoughts would just keep 
on flowing. You would be on com- 
mon ground with the other fellow. 


Fellow underwriters, know as 
much about your business as you do 
about your hobby, then your business 
will become both. Study anything 
and everything that you think will 
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help you understand life insurance 
and its functions as a social service 
to your fellow man. Understand 
programming, estate planning, busi- 
ness insurance, pension and profit- 
sharing plans; know them weil and 
then decide who in your clientele can 
best be served through any of those 
mediums. 

A pamphlet put out some time ago 
by the Bank of Georgia read: “Dan 
was forty-two, brilliant, successful. 
He wanted to live—And yet— 
Miriam and I were making her claim 
for his insurance. Her wondering 
little ones stood near her. And she 
wanted to know just two things. 
Not whether Dan’s policies were 
straight life, twenty-pay endowment, 
or term, nor how many thousand he 
had, nor how much he’d paid for it. 
She wanted to know just two things ; 
the two things all widows want to 
know. And in tremulous tones, as if 
afraid of the answer, she said: “Tell 
me just two things: How much a 
month did Dan leave us to live on?” 
And: “Will it last as long as we 
need it?” 

This is the simple story of life 
insurance. Expand your thinking 
toward the heights you wish to climb, 
and be enthusiastic about it, and in 
so doing you can “Write Your Own 
Ticket.” 


The Right Job—from page |2 


clude: orientation to the company 
and the job, vestibule and on-the-job 
training, followup counseling inter- 
view after one month on the job, 
periodic morale surveys, merit rating 
program with particular stress on the 
supervisor’s review with each em- 
ployee of his progress every six 
months. 

(3) Use vocational guidance in- 
formation available from schools. 
Many high schools and colleges 
operate vocational guidance pro- 
grams, and have available informa- 
tion concerning the student’s job 
qualifications. Such programs are 
extremely valuable in that they 
orient the student for entry into 
business and industry, and help 
guide him into the proper job area. 
Job-tests have been administered in 
the student’s junior or senior year. 
and scores are available on his quali- 
fication levels and aptitude strengths 
and weaknesses for various jobs. 
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Disability Waiver of Premiums also available at new low cost. 
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AT AGE 85 PAYMENT LIFE ENDOWMENT Po oneal 
ANNUAL PREMIUM $ 138.95 $ 196.45 $ 258.75 $ 178.10 
20 YEAR SUMMARY ©) 

Premiums 2,779.00 3,929.00 5,175.00 3,562.00 
Accumulated Dividends '>) 1,087.40 1,216.30 1,271.95 1,147.45 
Cash Value 1,866.35 3,308.45 5,000.00 2,890.20 
Return over Cost if Surrendered 174.75 595.75 1,096.95 475.65 

20 Year Average Return 
over Cost per $1,000 7S 5.96 10.97 4.76 
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(a) Figures involving dividends apply to policies issued on 
or after May 1, 1954 and are not guaranteed but are 
merely illustrations based upon current experience. 
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(b) Accumulated dividends (including settlement 
dividend payable only upon surrender). 


(c) Endowment maturing at age 65. 
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PART B—GENERAL EDUCATION (Continued from May) 


QUESTION 6. 

(a) Following their victory in 
the 1952 general elections the 
Republicans assumed “control” 
of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 83rd Congress. 
Explain carefully how legislative 
control was gained by the Repub- 
licans in the organization of the 
new Congress. 

(b) President Eisenhower’s 
choice for an important ambas- 
sadorship was never appointed 
because the President was con- 
fronted with the time-honored 
custom of “senatorial courtesy.” 

(1) Describe the procedure 
for the appointment of ambassa- 
dors, indicating whether it is 
established by statute or by the 
Constitution. 

(2) Explain precisely what is 
meant by “senatorial courtesy” 
and describe its relationship to 
the appointment of ambassadors. 

(c) Many persons have argued 
that our Federal government 
would be more responsive to 
popular will if concurrent four 
years terms were established for 
members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate and the 
President. 

(1) What are the Constitu- 
tional provisions relating to the 
terms of office of these officials? 

(2) State the arguments which 
could be advanced to support the 
proposal for a concurrent four 
year term; state also the argu- 
ments which could be advanced 
in opposition to it. 


Answer to Question 6. 


(a) Legislative control was gained 
of the 83rd Congress by the Repub- 
licans in 1952 by: 
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(1) Winning a majority of the 
seats in both houses of Congress in 
the election. 

(2) Controlling the chairmanship 
of and majority membership on com- 
mittees in both houses, such as the 
Rules Committee, which establishes 
the order in which bills are consid- 
ered. 

(3) Controlling leadership in 
the Senate (Vice-President) and 
the House of Representatives 
(Speaker). 


(b) (1) The Constitution pro- 
vides for the appointment of am- 
bassadors by the President, subject 
to confirmation by a majority vote 
of the Senate. 

(2) “Senatorial courtesy” is a 
time-honored custom employed in 
the Senate. If an appointment by 
the President does not meet the 
approval of the Senator of the state 
in which the appointee resides, the 
Senator being a member of the 
President’s party, the other Senators 
will refuse to confirm the President’s 
appointment. “Senatorial courtesy” 
may apply to the appointment of an 
ambassador. 

(c) (1) The Constitution pro- 
vides that: 

(1) Members of the House of 
Representatives shall be elected for 
a term of two years. They are 
eligible for re-election. 


(2) Senators shall be elected for 
a term of six years. One third of 
the Senate shall be elected every two 
years. Senators are eligible for re- 
election. 

(3) The President shall be elected 
for four years. According to the 
provisions of the 22nd Amendment, 
he is limited to two terms in office 
by election, plus not more than two 


years of an unexpired term of his 
predecessor. 


(2) Arguments for a concurrent 
four year term for Congress and 
the President are: 

(1) It decreases the likelihood of 
party disharmony, or split between 
Congress and the President. 


(2) It makes legislators more re- 
sponsive to the will of the people. 

(3) It eliminates the off-year 
apathy of the electorate. 

(4) It reduces costs of elections. 

(5) It concentrates party control 
and responsibility. 

Arguments against a concurrent 
four year term are: 

(1) It reduces the effectiveness 
of the operation of checks and bal- 
ances. 

(2) It makes for too great con- 
centration of political power. 

(3) It loses the advantage of re- 
sponsiveness of shorter terms of 
office in the House. 

(4) It loses the advantage of con- 
tinuity in longer term for Senators. 

(5) It may lead to building a 
strong political machine with attend- 
ant corruption, unless the number of 
terms of office is definitely limited. 


QUESTION 7. 


(a) “During the past few 
years America has _ witnessed 
more investigations by Congress 
than during any period in Amer- 
ican history. The new Republi- 
can administration has already 
demonstrated that it intends to 
continue this practice.” 

(1) Are there any limitations 
on the investigatory power of 
Congressional committees? Ex- 
plain. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(2) Describe the nature of the 
criticisms which have been di- 
rected against Congressional in- 
vestigations. 

(b) In a public discussion of 
taxation problems it was said “It 
is indeed a strange situation that 
the Federal government can levy 
an income tax on the salaries of 
state employees and the states 
can collect income taxes on the 


salaries of Federal employees, 
but when the income is derived 
from interest on state or munici- 
pal bonds the Federal govern- 
ment cannot tax that income nor 
ean the states tax the income 
from Federal bonds.” State the 
arguments that may be advanced 
for and against the taxation by 
the Federal government of inter- 
est on state or municipal bonds. 


Answer to Question 7. —s 
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(a) (1) The investigatory pow- 
ers of Congressional committees are 
limited to those matters over which 
they have power to legislate, and te 
judging the qualifications and elec- 
tion of their own members. More- 
over, Congress in conducting inves- 
tigations may not deprive individuals 
of rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, nor may it subpoena rec- 
ords before the courts which would 
result in interference with regular 
judicial proceedings. 


(2) Congressional investigations 
have been criticized on the grounds 
that they interfere with individual 
rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights, inter- 
fere with academic freedom, do not 
constitute fair trial, imply guilt, are 
costly and wasteful, interfere with 
recognized normal processes of gov- 
ernment, have political implications, 
and may be used for personal ag- 
grandizement. 


(b) The arguments which may 
be advanced in favor of taxing inter- 
est on state and municipal bonds by 
the Federal government are that it 
would increase Federal tax revenue 
and it would do away with preferen- 
tial tax treatment of these invest- 
ments by the Federal government. 
and so make for equitable taxation 
of interest earned on investments, 
regardless of source. 


The arguments against such taxa- 
tion are that it would in¢rease the 
cost of borrowing by states and 
municipalities, it would tend to in- 
crease Federal control over state and 
municipal government, it would in- 
crease dependence for financial as- 
sistance on the Federal government, 
and it is unconstitutional as an in- 
fringement on state sovereignty. 


QUESTION 8. 


(a and b) The total expendi- 
tures of the 48 state governments 
have increased from $375 mil- 
lion in 1913 to more than $13 
billion in 1952. With costs of 
operation of state governments 
continuing to rise, most states are 
vigorously seeking new sources 
of tax revenue. 

(1) Indicate the major areas 
of expenditures by state govern- 
ments. 
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(2) Outline’ the principal 
types of taxes levied by state 
governments. 


(3) Present the arguments 
for and against the use of a gen- 
eral sales tax to produce state 
revenues. 


(c) “The relation between the 
state and its local governmental 
subdivisions is totally different 
from that existing between the 
state and the Federal govern- 
ment.” Indicate specifically how 
the relationship between the state 
and its local governmental sub- 
divisions differs from the re- 
lationship between the state and 
the Federal government. 


Answer to Question 8. 


(a and b) (1) The major areas 
of expenditures of state governments 
are: 

(1) Education. 

(2) Public health. 

(3) Highway construction and 
maintenance. 

(4) Public 
public safety. 

(2) The principal types of taxes 
levied by state governments are: 

(1) Sales taxes, either general or 
selective. 

(2) Excise taxes. 

(3) Corporation taxes, such as 
capital stock, franchise, and profits 
taxes, 

(4) Personal income taxes, either 
uniform or progressive. 

(5) License fees. 

(6) Personal property taxes. 

(7) Inheritance taxes—with dif- 
ferential rates for direct and col- 
lateral heirs. 

(8) Unemployment 
tax. 

(9) Documentary tax. 

(10) Capitation or poll tax. 


welfare—including 


insurance 


(3) Arguments which have been 
advanced in favor of a general sales 
tax to produce state revenues are: 

(1) It is highly productive of 
revenue. 

(2) It is easily administered. 

(3) It yields a continued flow of 
tax revenue. 

(4) It helps to hold down in- 
flation by reducing consumer de- 
mand. 
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Arguments against a general sales 
tax are: 


(1) It is a regressive tax, being 
disproportionately heavy on lower 
incomes which are largely spent for 
consumption goods, 

(2) It may drive industry out of 
the state. 

(3) It is a hidden tax the inci- 
dence of which cannot be determined 
easily, 

(4) It is costly to business firms 
charged with collecting the tax. 


(5) It encourages the formation 
of monopolies seeking to reduce 
sales transactions, thus avoiding the 
tax. 

(c) The relation between the 
state and Federal government dif- 
fers from that existing between the 
state and its local governmental 
divisions in that the Federal govern- 
ment is one of delegated powers. Its 
powers are delegated to it by the 
Constitution which reserves to the 
states or to the people all the powers 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


not delegated. On the other hand, 
state governments create the local 
governments, which are under com- 
plete state control in the absence of 
state constitutional restrictions. 


QUESTION 9. 


(aandb) It has been said that 
“Efforts to cure social ills and to 
minister to those in need takes 
place at three levels: individual 
or family action, voluntary group 
action, and compulsory group 
action.”’ Indicate how each of the 
following social problems has 
been attacked on these levels: 


(1) Old age; 

(2) Unemployment; 

(3) Aleoholism; 

(4) Occupational disability. 


(c) The argument has been 
made that unemployment insur- 
ance, in addition to providing 
compensation to the person who 


is unemployed, yields a “useful 
economic by-product” at differ- 
ent stages of the business cycle. 
How does unemployment insur- 
ance provide such a by-product 
in relation to business cycles? 


Answer to Question 9. 


(a and b) The social problems on 
page 36 have been dealt with as 
indicated at the three levels of action 
specified in the column headings. 

(c) Unemployment insurance 
provides a useful economic by-prod- 
uct in relation to the business cycle, 
in that it helps to cushion a decline in 
business activity by augmenting the 
demand for consumption goods, and 
it reduces spending power of busi- 
ness during periods of high employ- 
ment through payment of a tax 
based on payroll for unemployment 
insurance. 


QUESTION 10. 


(a) A client asks several ques- 
tions concerning social security 
rights and benefits. He has read 
something recently which indi- 


cated that there were two sepa- 
rate and distinct old-age pension 
plans established by the Federal 
Social Security Act and he asks 
you to explain them to him. 


(1) Deseribe the basic simi- 
larities of the two plans. 


(2) Describe the basic differ- 
ences between the two plans. 


(b) Describe briefly the var- 
ious types of insurance provided 
by the life insurance business to 
cover the non-occupational dis- 
ability hazard. 


Answer to Question 10. 


(a) (1) The basic similarities 
between the separate and distinct old 
age and survivors’ insurance and the 
old age assistance plans established 
by the Federal Social Security Act 
are: 


(1) Recipients under both plans 
qualify at the age of 65. 





Individual or Family 


(1) Old Age: 


Life insurance 
Thrift 


Action 


Pensions 

Group insurance 
Fraternal groups 
Religious groups 
Social agencies 


Voluntary Group 
Action 


Compulsory Group 
Action 


State and county tax 
supported institu- 
tions for the aged. 

Federal social security 
laws 





(2) Unemployment: 


Foresight and 
thrift while 
employed. 

Iducation and 
training. 

Life insurance. 


Charity 


agencies. 
Credit unions 
Severance pay 


Vocational guidance 


Private employment 


Unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

Governmental employment 
agencies 

Public works 


Union welfare funds 





(3) Alcoholism: 


Self-improvement 
Religion 


Religion 


Salvation Army 


Alcoholics Anonymous 
and similar groups. 


Legal prohibition 

Criminal prosecution 

Regulation and control 

Tax supported institu- 
tions. 











W.C.T.U. 
(4) Occupational Insurance Group disability 
Disability: Foresight and insurance 
thrift. 
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Blue Cross and Blue 


Shield. 
Safety programs 


Workmen’s compensation 

Cash sickness benefit 
plans. 

Vocational rehabilitation 


Voluntary contributions 


of employees 
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(2) Benefits under both plans 
consist of cash payments. 


(3) The payments under both 
plans are intended to supplement 
other income. 


(4) Neither plan restricts the re- 
cipient as to use of payments. 

(5) The Federal government is 
involved in the operation of both 
plans. 

(6) Individual privacy is assured 
under both plans. 

(7) Application for benefits must 
be made under both plans. 


(2) The insurance and assistance 
plans differ in that: 

(1) The former is nation-wide in 
coverage; the latter is on a state 
basis. 

(2) The former is contributory ; 
the latter is gratuitous. 


(3) Benefits are based on earn- 
ings in the former; on needs in the 
latter. 

(4) The former is administered 
by the Federal government ; the lat- 
ter by states. 


(5) The former is compulsory ; 
the latter is voluntary. 

(6) The former is quasi-contrac- 
tual ; the latter is not contractual, 


(b) A variety of insurance bene- 
fits are provided by the life insur- 
ance industry to cover non-occu- 
pational disability. Coverage may 
be obtained through the purchase of 
an individual accident and sickness 
plan, under which the individual 
owns the policy, pays the premiums 
and is covered for hospital, surgical 
and medical expenses, as well as for 
income lost while disabled. An indi- 
vidual, as an employe, may be 
covered under a group insurance 
plan. The coverage may be the same 
as in the individual policy but the 
plan does differ in that a group of 
employes are covered under one 
policy. In this plan, premiums are 
paid either by the employer or jointly 
by employer and employe on a con- 
tributory basis. In a few states there 
exists a non-occupational disability 
insurance law. Under some of these 
laws, insurance companies are per- 
mitted to provide the disability in- 
come coverage. Some life insurance 
companies offer a disability income 
provision in life insurance policies. 
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This provision provides for reim- Additional copies of Com- 
bursement for loss of income and posite Answers to the 1953 
also for waiver of premiums that C.L.U. Examinations may be 
come due during the period of dis- secured at a charge of $1 per 
ability. Most companies offer a set (Parts A-E__ inclusive) 
waiver of premium provision. Al- from: 

though this provision does not pro- 

vide for a cash payment to the in- Educational Publications 
sured in event of disability, it does Department 

protect against loss of income re- American College of Life 
sulting from disability by waiving Underwriters 

all premiums coming due during the 3924 Walnut Street 

period of disability. Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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for YOU with US 


MEN WITH VISION! 





U. S. Life's NEW EXPANSION PROGRAM 


needs qualified men throughout the country 
as 











@ GENERAL AGENTS 


If you want to GROW with a GROWING 
Company—this is it! Definitely not an 
"everyday" opportunity. If you're looking for 
a limitless horizon, write NOW in strictest 
confidence to Maynard Shearer, Director of 
Agencies, 84 William Street, New York 38, 
N. Y. 
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Welfare Funds—from page 27 


It is apparent that the standards 
established by the Federal govern- 
ment for welfare plans are of a very 
limited nature and are not intended 
to provide comprehensive criteria for 
the sound administration of such 
plans. 

Although welfare plans are af- 
fected in a large degree with a public 
interest only certain aspects of such 
plans are regulated by the states. For 
example, there is comprehensive 
supervision by the insurance depart- 


ments of insurance carriers ; designed 
for the protection of policyholders. 
However, this regulation does not 
extend to the disposition of the 
monies of welfare plans over and 
above those used to purchase insur- 
ance contracts and does not encom- 
pass the overall activities, financial 
or otherwise, of welfare plans them- 
selves. Accordingly, there remain 
important areas of activity in welfare 
plans involving large sums of money 
to which the states’ jurisdiction does 
not reach. Both union and employer 














“I’d better mention before you get winded, Mr. Huffy, I used to be 





captain of my college track team!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Prepared 


It is highly improbable, we will admit, that Bankerslifemen did 


prepare with college track to “chase down” prospects. 


It is factual, though, to say that they have prepared from their 


earliest days in their agency offices to render superior service and 


sound counsel to their clientele. Bankerslifemen keep up-to-date 


and so are truly prepared to serve. 


This careful preparation is just one of the many characteristics 


which make the typical Bankerslifeman the kind of life under- 


writer you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
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self-administered welfare plans are 
entirely outside the jurisdiction of 
any state insurance administrative 
authority except to the extent cov- 
ered by the law recently enacted in 
New York State. I will discuss this 
law later. 

The lack of overall standards for 
the sound operation of welfare funds 
at both the Federal and state level 
has been a matter of concern to the 
New York Insurance Department 
for several years. This concern re- 
sulted from information indicating 
the existence of unsound practices 
and possible mismanagement in the 
operation of some welfare funds. 
There was also evidence of the de- 
velopment of improper practices by 
some insurance companies in connec- 
tion with the solicitation and issuance 
of group insurance contracts cover- 
ing union welfare plans, including 
the payment of high level commis- 
sions to agents and brokers and of 
so-called ‘‘administration” fees to 
agents, brokers and third parties. 

In July 1952, the Department 
acted to correct by administrative 
ruling practices found in connection 
with the payment of so-called ‘“ad- 
ministration” fees. Subsequently, 
special investigations were made of 
two insurers which were engaged in 
the practice of paying high commis- 
sions and administration fees, Cor- 
rective action was taken by the de- 
partment in connection with abuses 
uncovered during the course of these 
investigations which were completed 
in early 1953. 

Because of indications that these 
practices were not confined to the 
two companies investigated, the in- 
surance department as a first step 
sponsored a bill which was enacted 
at the 1953 session of the New York 
Legislature.* This law which became 
effective September 1, 1953, requires 
life and accident and health insurers 
to file with the superintendent de- 
tailed schedules of commissions pay- 
able on group life and accident and 
health insurance business. It is de- 
signed to discourage the payment of 
excessive commissions by making 
available for public scrutiny com- 
plete information on the commission 
rates used in the group insurance 
business. 

Following the enactment of this 
law, the department undertook a 
study of the commission rate struc- 
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ture and administration fee schedules 
and practices of all licensed insur- 
ance companies writing group life 
and accident and health insurance in 
New York. In order to further ex- 
plore the general nature of the prob- 
lem, a conference was held in July, 
1953 to which all such companies 
were invited. Subsequently, a de- 
tailed questionnaire containing in- 
quiries on the various ramifications 
of the problem was sent to the com- 
panies. The replies are in process of 
analysis and, upon completion of the 
Department’s study, we propose to 
hold a hearing, following which a 
ruling will be promulgated designed 
to correct any improper practices. 
In connection with this study and the 
projected hearing, due consideration 
is to be given to the need for further 
legislation. 

In the latter part of 1953, the de- 
partment embarked upon a study of 
welfare plans. Questionnaires de- 
signed to elicit factual information 
with respect to the number and 
finances of employee benefit plans 
operating in New York were dis- 
tributed to 714 unions, 131 insur- 
ance companies and 32,204 employ- 
ers with twenty or more employees 
in the state. In addition, field investi- 
gations of union welfare plans were 
instituted. 


Various Abuses 


The department’s preliminary 
findings disclose various abuses in 
the administration of union welfare 
funds. These abuses, which resulted 
in the dissipation of assets, thereby 
making less monies available for 
benefit, include : 

(1) Excessive salaries, expense al- 
lowances and fees for work per- 
formed or payments for work not 
performed at all; 

(2) Purchase of unneeded expensive 
automobiles, including the gift of 
automobiles ; 

(3) Arbitrary and_ exorbitant 
charges for expenses by the union; 
(4) Legal and accounting charges 
disproportionate to the services ren- 
dered ; 

(5)Payments to union officials for 
expenses of attending union conven- 
tions ; 

(6) Payment of so-called “manage- 
ment fees” to insurance agents and 
brokers for alleged services normally 
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( , eee that through progressive thinking 


and careful calculation of the risks involved, 


Life Insurance can be made available to many people 


who were formerly considered uninsurable. 


Take for example — Multiple Sclerosis. We believe 


that in certain cases people with this impairment are 


insurable. This belief is backed up by contracts that 


have been placed and are still in force. 


We invite your inquiry. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


Baltimore Detroit 
Chicago Hartford 
Cincinnati Honolulu 
Cleveland Lansing 


Los Angeles Portland 
Newark Saginaw 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Seattle 


Licensed in Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Minnesota and Virginia. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST... THEN 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
“INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


provided by such producers or in- 
surance companies without charge ; 
(7) Payments to trustees which ap- 
pear disproportionate to the services 
rendered ; 

(8) “Kick-backs” to union and wel- 
fare fund officials from commissions 
and fees on insurance policies pur- 
chased to provide benefits to union 
members ; and 

(9) Participation by union and wel- 
fare fund officials in profits of insur- 





ance agencies handling union fund 
business. 

While we are still continuing our 
study of union welfare plans, | 
should point out that up to the pres- 
ent time our survey indicates that ex- 
cessive operating expenses are the 
exception and not the rule. Our 
study indicates that operating ex- 
penses of union welfare and pen- 
sion plans are on the average less 
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Welfare Funds—Continued 


than 10% of contributions. How- 
ever, high expenses are incurred ina 
sufficiently large number of in- 
stances to warrant concern that 
monies intended for the benefit of 
workers are being dissipated. 


Many of the abuses indicated 
above could have been prevented by 
vigilance on the part of employer 
trustees. To my mind, the failure of 
employer trustees to fulfill the obli- 


gations of their trust has been a 
factor contributing to the malad- 
ministration of union welfare funds. 
Management, in allowing the union 
in many instances to dominate the 
welfare funds, has frustrated the in- 
tent of the Taft-Hartley requirement 
for joint administration of union 
welfare funds by union and em- 
ployer trustees. However, labor’s 
desire to control the operations of 
union welfare funds can readily be 
understood. Some union officials re- 
gard an employer’s contribution to 
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In his 43 years with Minnesota Mutual, Charles H. Simpson has 
participated in selling over 13 million dollars of life insurance per- 
sonally and has helped many an individual to find a career in the 


business. 


Charlie Simpson's enthusiasm for selling life insurance began 
February 18, 1911 when he first joined Minnesota Mutual in McVille, 
North Dakota. In 1919 he became North Dakota state manager and 
for many years thereafter travelled all over the state when roads 
were cow trails and temperatures varied from 98° above in the 
summer to 30° below in the winter. 

Charlie's love for the life insurance business as a career is re- 
markably shared by his family. Three sons, a daughter and two sons- 
in-law all sell life insurance for Minnesota Mutual. 

Charlie was among the President's Dozen of top company salesmen 
for many years straight, Convention President one year for being 
the company's "star producer" and a Convention Vice-President 
several times. He represents Minnesota Mutual today—after 43 
years of continuous service as a general agent in Long Beach, 


California. 


Minnesota Mutual is deeply proud of Charles Simpson who helped 
lay the solid foundation from which Minnesota Mutual grew to be 
one of the 25 leading insurance companies in the nation. His long 
period of faithful service to the company and policy holders alike 
becomes more significant with each passing year and will always be 


warmly appreciated. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


Over One Billion Dollars of Insurance In Force 





“He sells Insurance with the Enthusiasm of a Crusader” 


Organized 1880 











the fund as a form of wage supple- 
ment and, therefore, feel that man- 
agement should have no voice in the 
use made of such monies. 

Employers, however, have a re- 
sponsibility to themselves and to 
their employees to see that value is 
given for each contribution dollar. 
Otherwise, if there is mismanage- 
ment in the operation of the welfare 
fund, they may be called upon to in- 
crease the amount of their contribu- 
tions in order to furnish the benefits 
expected by their employees. As a 
matter of enlightened self-interest, 
employers have a duty to participate 
in the administration of union wel- 
fare funds. 


Many union welfare funds pur- 
chase benefits from insurance com- 
panies, others self-administer the 
benefits. The department’s survey 
indicated that premiums paid by 
union welfare plans to insurance 
companies for life and health insur- 
ance benefits amounted to 65% of 
the contributions received from em- 
ployers in the case of those plans 
which purchased insurance for all or 
part of the benefits granted by them. 
Insurance companies received almost 
$152 million in premium income 
from union welfare plans operating 
in the State of New York in the pe- 
riod from 1949 to 1953 and paid out 
about $126 million or 84% of pre- 
mitim income in the form of benefit 
payments and dividends. This im- 
pressive record redounded to the ad- 
vantage of union members and their 
families. However, the high average 
of benefit payments by insurance 
companies tended to conceal the poor 
performance of the few companies 
that were paying excessive commis- 
sions and fees. An association be- 
tween a low level of benefit payments 
and a high level of commissions and 
fees was apparent. 


Contributions to Surplus 


Benefit payments made by self- 
administered plans averaged 44% of 
contributions. This relatively low 
level of benefit payments appears to 
stem not only from the abuses here- 
tofore mentioned but, also from the 
not uncommon policy of continually 
adding a large percentage of each 
year’s contributions to surplus. Con- 
cededly, conservative business prac- 
tice dictates the building up of a 
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reasonable surplus fund to provide 
for unforeseen contingencies. How- 
ever, this should not be done at the 
expense of paying benefits which are 
not in reasonable proportion to the 
contributions currently being made 
by employers. 

As previously indicated, question- 
naires were not only sent out in 
connection with union welfare funds, 
but were also distributed to employ- 
ers to obtain information not hereto- 
fore available on the number of 
employer-managed benefit plans op- 
erating in the state. The question- 
naire was designed to furnish this 
data, as well as information also not 
available on the financial magnitude 
of self-administered pension plans. 
Of the 32,204 employers canvassed, 
nearly 25,000 or 77% responded. 

Thirteen percent or 3,236 employ- 
ers offered pension benefits to em- 
ployees, exclusive of any benefits 
provided by union welfare plans. Of 
this total, 1,701 reported that they 
provided pension benefits through 
the medium of an insurance com- 
pany. The remaining 1,535 firms 
self-administered their pension bene- 
fits, 22% on a non-funded pay-as- 
you-go basis, and 70% under trus- 
teed plans. 


Other Benefits 


About 55% of the firms respond- 
ing to the questionnaire reported that 
exclusive of union welfare plan bene- 
fits, they were providing employees 
with some form of life and health 
insurance, including cash disability, 
hospital, medical and surgical bene- 
fits. For the most part, these were 
insured plans. 

While the serious abuses in the 
operation of some welfare funds em- 
phasize the need for supervision, 
these abuses alone do not constitute 
a major reason for regulation. Our 
study to date indicates that the ma- 
jority of the welfare plans operating 
in New York are honestly adminis- 
tered by individuals who are sin- 
cerely attempting to discharge their 
obligations as they see them. In 
some cases, this is being done in an 
exemplary manner by the utilization 
of sound methods and practices. 
However, other fund officials, less 
well-informed, suffer from the ab- 
sence of “know-how” which may re- 
sult in a waste of the fund’s assets. 
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The developmert of a plan for 
supervision by the State of New 
York of employee welfare funds 
necessarily involves considerations of 
the degree of supervision that should 
be exercised, and the timing of the 
several steps that would be required 
before emergence of the desired 
supervisory program. Such a pro- 
gram may encompass one or more of 
the following elements of supervi- 
sion: (1) examination, (2) filing an- 
nual reports, (3) registration, and 


(4) establishment of standards for 
the sound administvation of welfare 
plans. 


Legislative Authority 


As the first essential step, we be- 
lieved it was necessary to resolve any 
doubt as to the propriety of the de- 
partment’s interest in employee wel- 
fare plans by obtaining a specific 
and unequivocal grant of legislative 
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Welfare Funds—Continued 


authority to examine into the activi- 
ties of such plans. A bill to accom- 
plish this purpose was passed at the 
recent session of the Legislature and 
has been signed by Governor 
Dewey.*® The bill includes in the 
superintendent’s statutory obligation 
the mandate to examine employee 
welfare funds as often as he deems 
it expedient, but not less than once 
in every five years. It fixes responsi- 
bility for accurate record keeping 
upon the trustees of each plan. Es- 
sentially, it is fact finding legislation. 
It will facilitate continuance of our 
field investigation of union welfare 
funds. 


At present, there is a notable ab- 
sence of any generally accepted 
standards which can serve as guides 
to responsible trustees who may be 
actuated by the best motives in their 
administration of employee benefit 
funds. The department’s studies in- 
dicate the necessity for development 
of sound criteria covering critical 
phases of the operation of welfare 
plans and delineation of the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of trustees. 
However, appropriate standards 
which will permit the growth of 
sound employee benefit plans cannot 
be designed in a day. These stand- 
ards can only be developed over a 
period of years and should be based 
upon a thorough study of the opera- 
tions and problems peculiar to such 
plans. To achieve this ultimate ob- 


jective, however, it will be necessary 
to obtain current and comprehensive 
information ‘on the operations of 
welfare plans. 

Because of the necessity of 
spreading the work of examination 
over a period of several years, cur- 
rent information with respect to all 
welfare plans can only be obtained 
by requiring each plan to file a com- 
prehensive report on its operations 
for the year. Thus, after further 
study, it may become necessary to 
request a specific statutory authority 
to enable the superintendent to re- 
quire the filing of annual reports. 
Such reports will assist in the formu- 
lation of appropriate standards for 
the operation of welfare funds. 


The sound administration and sol- 
vency of employee benefit plans is 
of vital concern to the workers of the 
nation. This is especially true of 
pension plans which are self-admin- 
istered and do not provide benefits 
through the purchase of annuity con- 
tracts. Such self-administered plans 
frequently hold out to employees the 
expectation of life-time benefits. The 
ability to meet these pension obliga- 
tions, the full effect of which may 
not ripen for twenty or thirty years, 
is of paramount importance to 
workers and their dependents who 
are relying to an increasing extent 
upon the combination of private pen- 
sion plans and social security benefits 
to provide for their old age. 

With the shift from an agricultural 
to an industrial economy and the 
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development of large scale enter- 
prise, our country has changed from 
a nation comprised mainly of farm- 
ers and small businessmen to one 
consisting principally of hired man- 
agers and employees. Under present 
day conditions, workers are finding 
it increasingly difficult to accumulate 
funds for emergencies and to provide 
for their old age. The increasing 
dependency of employees on em- 
ployers and government is evidenced 
by the development of social security, 
other governmental welfare measures 
and the growth of voluntary welfare 
and pension systems. 


If in future years voluntary wel- 
fare plans are unable to meet their 
obligations while government plans 
continue to pay benefits, workers will 
look to government to provide the 
additional benefits presently pro- 
vided by the voluntary plans. If free 
enterprise is to be retained in the 
welfare field, our traditional Amer- 
ican ingenuity will have to be called 
into play to solve the problems which 
now and in the future will confront 
the voluntary welfare plans. 





1A Critical Analysis of Industrial Pension 
Plans. Luther Conant, Jr. New York. Mac 
millian 1922. p. 3 

2In re: Inland Steel Co., 77 NLRB I (1948) 
3In re: Basic Steel Industry, 13 LA 46 (1949) 
4 Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, Sec 
tion 302, 29 U.S.C.A. 186. 

526 U.S.A.C. 165. 

6 Impact of Taxes on Industrial Pension Plans. 
Rainard B. Robbins, New York. Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc. 1949 p. 56-57. 


7 Chapters 59 and 97, Laws of 1953. Insurance 
Law, Sections 204 and 221. 

8 Chapter 278, Laws of 1954. fhsurance Law, 
Section 28. 
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Why, watt for this to happen? 


Supposing one of your life insurance 
clients is suffering from illness or acci- 
dent — and his earning power has 
stopped. 


How are you going to feel when he says 
to you: “But why didn’t you tell me I 
ought to carry disability insurance that 
would pay me a regular income while 
I’m laid up?” 

You are the personal insurance counselor 
of your “life” clients. You owe it to them 
to outline a permanent and complete 
program that will furnish them assured 
protection when earning power stops 
and expenses continue or increase. 


Start out now and explain the favorable 
M. I. I. C. Disability policy to every 


client and prospect. It is non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable; incontestable 
after two years; creates a definite pro- 
tection fund; provides total disability, 
including intermediate periods; partial 
indemnity following total; immediate 
hospital or nurse coverage irrespective 
of waiting period; aviation coverage; 
grace period of 31 days; and benefits 
irrespective of house confinement. 


As a conscientious insurance counselor, 
interested in offering genuine and com- 
plete service — and, naturally, in earning 
additional first-year and vested renewal 
commissions — you will want to show 
your clients how they can get-this full 
protection. 


We welcome your request for full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


- + «+ Boston, Massachusetts 
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Ideas That Sell! 


E ALL like to do the 

things that we best know 

how to do, in business as 
well as in sports. Few agents solicit 
a line of insurance about which they 
are not reasonably well informed. 


Plenty of Material 


It follows, then, that knowledge of 
accident and health insurance is a 
prerequisite to the successful selling 
of this profitable line. This neces- 
sary A&H know-how can be ac- 
quired during only a few hours of 
study, and plenty of material for 
study is readily available in the form 
of policy contracts, the accident and 
health manual and promotional liter- 
ature filled with ideas that sell. 

Sales experts are all agreed that 
a preplanned sales talk—not a canned 
sales talk—has many advantages. In 
the first place, it removes fear—it is 
the fear of not being completely sure 
of what he is going to say that defeats 
many an agent before he gets started. 
It is also the quickest way to get the 
idea across to a prospect. Much de- 
pends upon what you say and how 
you say it. Every time you make 
a call a sale is made—you make it, 
or the prospect makes it! 

Elmer Wheeler put it this way, 
“Sell the sizzle instead of the steak.” 
Applied to accident and health, this 
means sell the need ; make the pros- 
pect want the protection more than 
he wants the money it will cost him 
—remember, there is no legal pres- 
sure on the public to make people 
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buy A&H insurance. In a sense, you 
have to make two sales: first you 
must sell the need ; then you have to 
sell the policy. 

Here is what we mean by planting 
this need in the mind of the prospect. 
Let’s suppose you own a building 
worth $100,000; assume also that 
your living is dependent upon the 
income from this building. You 
wouldn’t go for one day without 
adequate fire insurance, would you? 

Now, if this $100,000 building 
were netting you $5000 a year—five 
per cent on your investment—you 
would be well pleased, wouldn’t you ? 
And any man who is earning $5000 


P. W. STADE 


Assistant Secretary, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company 


The profitable A. & H. line. 





a year from his business or profes- 
sion has just such an asset to protect 

-his business time. 

Chances are much greater that 
your business time will be lost 
through sickness or accident than 
that your building will be lost 
through fire. Therefore, it is just 
as important for you to secure ade- 
quate insurance on your business 
time as it is for you to insure rental 
property against fire. 

“How much ‘fire insurance’ have 
you got on yourself ?”—isn’t that an 
approach any business-minded man 
can understand ? 

Mr. Average Man has only two 
sources of income—earnings and re- 
turn on investments, with most men 
depending exclusively on earnings. 
Almost everyone owns something 
worth insuring—house, automobile, 
personal effects—he wouldn’t dream 
of neglecting to insure them. Yet 
his most important asset, earning 
power, he often fails to insure, simply 
because his agent failed to tell him 
how necessary this form of protec- 
tion is. 


Could Lose His Home 


If your prospect is a homeowner, 
he’s probably paying off a mortgage, 
and depends upon his earnings to 
meet each monthly payment. Loss 
of earnings conceivably could mean 
loss of his home. Ii called on to 
guarantee the payment of install- 
ments on mortgage loans, without 
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accident and health protection, peo- 
ple who are not generously endowed 
with worldly goods would find them- 
selves in a precarious position indeed. 


An income protection disability 
policy lends itself very well to this 
approach. But the prospect cannot 
wait for income to be interrupted 
before insuring against it. A man 
can't buy insurance protection in an 
ambulance. Therefore, a man must 
be made to feel some personal rela- 
tionship to the product the agent has 
to offer. 


With this in mind, when you are 
talking to a family man, talk in terms 
of family protection. If you are 
talking to a single man, talk in terms 
of individual protection. If your 
prospect drives an automobile, pic- 
ture him in an automobile accident ; 
if he is a sportsman, picture him in 
a sports accident. 


Another good approach is to con- 
sider A&H insurance as a bank ac- 
count created for the prospect by 
the company to draw money out of 
in the event of disability. If, for 
example, the aggregate weekly in- 
demnity for a year amounts to $2600 


($50 a week), it is like having a 
special savings account. It is just 
as if you had deposited a sum large 
enough to enable the prospect to 
draw $50 every week if totally dis- 
abled. 

When such vital protection costs 
less than a couple of packages of 
cigarettes, twenty-five or thirty cents 
a day, a prospect should be willing 
to admit he can afford to pay. Just 
thirty cents a day amounts to more 
than $100 a year, enough to pay 
the premium for an average A&H 
policy. 

One agent, who has a large clien- 
tele of attorneys, uses this approach : 
calling cold canvass, he tells the girl 
at the reception desk that he’d like 
to see Mr. Smith about a plan to 
underwrite his legal fees. Mr. Smith 
will readily agree that he depends 
upon his legal fees for his livelihood, 
and he will also agree that disability 
would deprive him of legal fees. 

Here’s another approach that sells 
A&H: 


“Mr. Smith, what make of car do 
you drive?” 

“An Oldsmobile.” 

“About what is its present value?” 





“Oh, about $1000, I believe.” 
“Do you keep it in a garage?” 
To 

“How much do you pay per month 
for the garage?” 

“$25.” 

“You pay $300 yearly to protect a 
$1000 investment—right ? Wouldn’t 
you be willing to spend about one 
fourth of that amount to protect 
something worth a thousand times 
as much as your car—your ability 
to earn money ?” 

If that should seem like a lot of 
money to someone you talk to, point 
out how no one is hesitant to spend 
any amount necessary to get well 
after being stricken by illness or 
injury, even if expenses run over 
$1000. It would take the average 
man from two to seven years to pay 
a debt of $1000. Which would he 
rather pay, $100 a year for A&H 
insurance—thirty cents a day—or a 
debt of $1000? And by the way, 
recovery from disability is more 
rapid when financial worries are 
eliminated. 

Another illustration: Explain the 
benefit of weekly indemnity in terms 
of its capitalized value. A policy pay- 
ing $50 weekly indemnity, $2600 per 
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putting greens ... garden walks .. 


Marine Dining Room. 





5300 SHERIDAN ROAD 
TELETY PE—CG-2378 





and home of the 





A Weekend... a Week... a Month 
It's delightful in the Summer 
at the Lake-Breeze Cooled 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL—Chicago 


Offering a fabulous, new 


SUMMER-TIME ATTRACTION 


. A glamorous, Olympic-styled outdoor SWIMMING 
. complete with Cabanas. Also Tennis Courts .. . 
. shuffleboard . . 
under the stars on the romantic Beachwalk and the beautiful 


ENJOY A GLORIOUS VACATION OR HOLIDAY WEEKEND 
in Chicago, with its wonderful outdoor attractions, including 


National League Baseball games at nearby Cubs Park and 
Grant Park Concerts featuring famous artists. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO 40 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 


Marine Dining Room 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL DINING 
AND SHOW ROOM IN AMERICA'"' 
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INVESTIGATE 


OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


OUR Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharing 

(These need only explaining—to sell) 

Currently paying 4% on dividend accumulations 
Advance premiums discounted at 3% 
Participating and non participating 

Coupon and Return Premiums 

Testimonials from our policyholders 


OUR Financial Strength 


Capital and surplus—$1,525,000.00 
$118.21 of assets for every $100.00 liability 
Now in 25th year 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 
Excellent territory available in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 
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TITLE INSURANCE 
for Mortgage Investments 





Our policies are available to you in 
Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, Miss- 
issippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 





*MINNESOTA 
*MONTANA 


*NORTH DAKOTA *SOUTH DAKOTA 
*WYOMING *IDAHO *WASHINGTON 
*OREGON *CALIFORNIA 


Best Seller In One Day 


Yes, it's true! From the day it was introduced, 
on new "exclusive" has been our best 
seller. 


It has always been and always will be our objective 
to place high-powered competitive contracts in the 
hands of our field force, and this is a good example. 
This type of tool, plus the other "Provident bene- 
fits", plus the reputation and prestige we enjoy in 
the “Provident States", makes our field force one 
of the most successful in the business. We shall 
always keep it that way. 


There are opportunities for qualified men in the 
“Provident States". 


tHe PROVIDENT 


West Virginia. 





year—represents four per cent on an 
investment of $65,000. Tell your 
prospect his policy is worth $65,000 
to him, because that is the amount 
he would have to invest at four per 
cent interest to receive a $50 weekly 
income. 


Keeping Out of Red 


When a man is disabled by sick- 
ness or accident his expenses go on 
just the same ; only his income stops. 
Income insurance keeps him from 
going into the red. Today, savings 
are mainly tied up in real estate or 
investments, and are not available 
when needed; accident and health 
insurance is indispensable to keep 
from going into debt. Moreover, it 
is the only device by which a man 
can do something in advance about 
the cost of disability. 


The average prospect will ac- 
knowledge, if asked, that at least 
five or six dollars slip through his 
hands each month. One time-hon- 
ored method that works is to ask 
him how much he can save—a min- 
imum of $1.50 a week, let us say. 
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THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
Home Office: Title Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 
LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION — ANNUITIES 
PENSION TRUST 


*"The Provident States" 








Right there you have him committed 
to $78, enough to pay an annual 
A&H premium. 

Accident and health insurance 
isn’t expensive! But it’s just as easy 
to sell a $50 policy as a $10 policy, 
if you show the prospect what he gets 
for his money. 


Economically, the most important 
thing in life is the maintenance of 
income. It only takes about one per 
cent of an average man’s annual in- 
come to carry sickness and accident 
protection. Yet this one per cent will 
restore eighty per cent of his income 
in the event of disability. Tell the 
prospect what the policy will do for 
him and prove it by telling him what 
it has done for others. 


Future Dollars 


Dollars for future delivery are 
what you are selling. Remember 
there is no one you talk to who is not 
interested in dollars, present or fu- 
ture, 

Not so many years ago, the market 
for accident and health policies was 
confined in the main to business and 
professional men. Only white-collar 


workers were able to afford this form 
of insurance. Agents, who work 
where the money is, specialized on 
such prospects until it became a 
habit. Meanwhile, however, signifi- 
cant changes have occurred in the 
national income. The wage scale of 
industrial workers has been steadily 
increasing until today the blue-collar 
worker, as well as the white-collar 
prospect, is able to afford the price 
of protection against loss of earnings. 


Blue Collar Prospects 


We recently asked the head of one 
of the country’s largest life insurance 
companies, which had just entered 
the accident and health field, what 
prompted his company to take this 
step. This company has several thou- 
sand agents who sell industrial life 
insurance, and the answer given was 
that industrial workers no longer 
have to buy weekly or monthly pre- 
mium policies—industrial life insur- 
ance is no longer in the same de- 
mand. Blue-collar workers are now 
in the money! 

The implications of this changed 
economic position for industrial 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Ideas That Sell—Continued 


workers deserve careful considera- 
tion. Some agents have been so busy 
taking care of the demand for auto- 
mobile and business insurance lines 
that they may not have considered 
accident and health insurance pos- 
sibilities in their own back yard. 

Meeting objections effectively is 
often the deciding factor in getting 
the prospect’s signature on the dotted 
line. The most common objection is 
that he already has a policy, probably 
a hospital expense policy. Which is 
fine, everybody needs hospital in- 
surance. But only the more serious 
illnesses and accidents require hos- 
pital care. For every case of hospi- 
talization there are many cases of 
disability or inability to work—lost 
earnings. Replacing lost earnings is 
the principal function of a disability 
policy. 


Prospecting 


Good production usually starts 
with good prospecting; prospects 
are not hard to find if you are con- 
stantly prospect-minded. Prospect- 
ing ought to be a systematic, scien- 
tific, daily part of your program. One 
of Napoleon’s rules was always to 
have several projects planned 
whether ready to carry them out or 
not. Apply that rule to prospecting ; 
have a list of prospects in preparation 
whether you are ready to call on 
them or not. 


It is easy to obtain lists of members 
of organizations, clubs, lodges and 
other groups. One of the best op- 
portunities for selling accident and 
health insurance to such men occurs 
when some member of the society is 


involved in a serious injury or illness. 
This brings home to his friends the 
need for A&H protection; the same 
holds true for neighbors and other 
friends. Read the daily newspapers 
with this in mind. You will also see 
many personals suggesting opportu- 
nities for a good sales approach. 
One agent decided to solicit prom- 
inent sportsmen in his community. 
He went to a local sporting goods 
store and with the co-operation of 
the owner obtained a list of men who 
had purchased hunting and fishing 
licenses. One of these happened to 
be the owner of a department store 
having two hundred employees. He 
sold this man a substantial personal 
accident policy and followed up by 
selling a large number of the store 
managers, buyers and sales people. 
You don’t have to depend on re- 
ferred leads or prospects to whom 
you have a card of introduction. 
Many agents prefer a cold canvass 
approach. Unlike property insur- 
ance, which only can be sold to prop- 
erty owners, everybody is a prospect 
for A&H in one form or another. 
It has been said that fifteen per 
cent of the country’s agents sell 
eighty-five per cent of the business. 
How do they do it ? Systematic solic- 
itation is the answer. You have to 
go after A&H business; it never 
walks in the door. There is a direct 
ratio between calls and sales; often 
it is the extra calls made that consti- 
tute the difference between success 
and failure in putting this business 
on the books. After all, it is the time 
you devote to productive effort that 
determines your commission income. 
The bee that gets the honey doesn’t 
hang around the hive ; the only insti- 
tution which can sit still and succeed 


is the setting hen, You may not feel 
like going out in bad weather, but 
human nature makes prospects more 
hospitable on days when the weather 
is bad. 


The time has arrived when mul- 
tiple-line agents can no longer afford 
to neglect A&H business. It pays 
the highest rate of commission and 
renews with greater regularity than 
any other line. Its renewal commis 
sion works for you, on or off the job, 
day and night, in good times and bad. 


Retirement Income Plan 


A good A&H account is like hav 
ing a retirement income plan; the 
commission income produced by ai 
average weekly premium of $100 at 
thirty per cent commission, allowing 
for a normal ratio of lapses, amounts 
to over $10,000 a year after ten 
years’ time. Only, instead of having 
to pay a sizable annual premium for 
such a retirement income plan for 
thirty years or more, your A&H ac- 
count will pay you a thirty per cent 
commission throughout those thirty 
years or more and continue to pay 
after you retire from active business. 


It may not be easy to make the 
transition from soliciting business in- 
surance lines entirely to selling ac- 
cident and health protection, too, but 
can you afford not to? Have you 
ever walked into a drug store for a 
package of cigarettes, laid a $20 bill 
on the counter and walked out with- 
out picking up your change? Per- 
haps you’ve never done anything so 
foolish ; yet many agents are leaving 
more money than that lying around 
by simply not selling A&H insurance 
to their clients. 
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News 











American United Life: fred L. Kautzman, 
formerly with State Security Life, has been 
appointed special home office representa- 
tive for the reinsurance department. 
Albert J. Cavert has been appointed 
manager of the new Nashville, Tenn. 
office located in the Sudekum Building. 


Baltimore Life: The following appoint- 
ments as district managers have been 
announced: J. Wilford Houseman at Balti- 
more, Md.; Joseph B. Skrinak at Butler, 
Pa. and James W. Bloomfield at Lancaster, 
Pa. 


Bankers Life: Floyd L. Maxham has been 
named manager of the Denver agency 
succeeding Fred Karns, resigned. 


Bankers Life and Casualty: Glenn E. 
Trusty, Jr., formerly a special agent with 
the F.B.I., has accepted a sales position 
with this company. 

George Chilcote, formerly manager of 
the Cincinnati office, has been appointed 
manager of the Montgomery, Ala. office. 


Benefit Ass'n of Railway Employees: Wi/- 
liam J. Roberts, formerly an agency super- 
intendent of the railroad sales division, 
has been appointed general agent for 
Indiana with offices at 108 East Washing- 
ton Street, Indianapolis. 

Richard H. Carson, formerly of the 
Farmers and ‘Traders Ins. Co., has been 
named general agent for central Ohio. 


Business Men's Assurance: The Kansas 
City branch office has been moved to the 
Continental Oil Building, 301 East 51st 
Street, and remains under the management 
of H. H. Mais. 


Connecticut Mutual: Sumner C. Weeks, 
formerly a supervisor in the Winslow S. 
Cobb agency at Boston, has been ap- 
pointed a general agent at Manchester, 
N. H. with offices located at 405 Bell 
Building, 922 Elm Street. 

Robert H. Carter, general agent in 
Oklahoma City has formed a partnership 
with Michael P. Massad, assistant general 
agent, to be known as the Carter-Massad 
Agency. 


Continental American: New agencies have 
been opened in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. and 
Jacksonville, Fla. and they are under the 
management of Leonard E. Davis and 
John E. Banks, respectively. 


Eastern Life: John J. Kelle, Inc. have been 
appointed general agents in New York 
City. Their life department will be under 
the direction of agency manager Gerard 
J. Donnelly, assisted by Ronald P. 
Johannes. © F 


Equitable Society: Meyer M. Goldstein 
has resigned as agency manager to devote 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


his full time to the Pension Planning 
Company of which he is founder and 
executive director. 

Wayne A. Fitzgerald, formerly with the 
F. R. Shamel Agency, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed manager of a new agency 
at Long Beach. 

Dennis V. Peterson has been appointed 
agency manager at Salt Lake City, Utah 
succeeding Fred W. Heuer who has been 
named agency manager at Los Angeles. 


Fidelity Mutual: Ralph G. Trimborn, for- 
merly with the Wm. G. Pierce agency in 
Philadelphia, has been appointed general 
agent in Dayton, Ohio with offices in the 
South Main Building. 


Flynn, Harrison & Conroy: Morris Slute, 
manager of the casualty department, and 
Richard A. Evans, manager of the life, 
group and pension department, have been 
admitted as general partners. 


Franklin Life: The following appointments 
as general agent have been announced: 
Joseph D. Wasserman, CLU, formerly of 
Metropolitan Life, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Wallace Weiniger, formerly of Continental 
Assurance, Newark, N. J.; Howard M. 
Black, formerly of Acacia Mutual, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; Boyd L. Smith, formerly of 
Prudential, Berkshire County, Mass. and 
Joseph J. Joyce, formerly serving the Pitts- 
field, Mass. area has been promoted and 
transferred to Boston. 


General American: James J. Roberts, for- 
merly of the Adam Rosenthal Agency, St. 
Louis, has beer appointed district man- 
ager and will head his own agency in St. 
Louis. 

The following men have recently com- 
pleted the chartered career executive train- 
ing program and are assigned as follows: 
Ronald Tobey, Pittsburgh group office; 
Clark Harvey, Memphis; Bruce Campbell, 
Chicago; James McKown, Cleveland; Rich- 
ard Alexander, Abilene, Texas and Philip 
Berg, St. Louis. 


Great Southern Life: Charles Newton 
Hielscher, formerly with the School of 
Engineering, Texas A & M, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the North Louisi- 
ana agency with headquarters in Shreve- 
port. 


Great West Life: Harry M. Barkley and 
Johnstone R. Law have been appointed 
group supervisors at Detroit and Newark, 
respectively. 

A. J. Marling, CLU, former manager of 
the Montreal central branch, has been 
appointed manager of the southeastern 
Ontario branch in Kingston and Donald 
C. Elliott, former manager of the King- 
ston branch, has been appointed agency 
assistant at the home office. 







Paul Embregts formerly supervisor in 
the Quebec branch, has been appointed 
manager of the Montreal central branch, 
and Robert Lafreniere, CLU, formerly 
supervisor in the Montreal One branch, 
has been appointed manager of the new 
Montreal Victoria Square branch. 


Indianapolis Life: William T. Gray and 
Kenneth E. Steiner have been appointed 
general agents in St. Louis; the first 
representatives of this company in Mis- 
souri, a recently entered state. 


Jefferson Standard: Lew Bond, formerly 
special representative in Seattle, has been 
appointed manager of the Portland branch 
office. 

Joseph E. Holladay, formerly of Equi 
table Life Assurance Society, has been ap 
pointed manager of the New Orleans 
branch office. 


John Hancock Mutual: Denzel J. Hay 
wood, CLU, formerly manager of the West 
Towns district office in Chicago, has been 
promoted to director of agencies. 

The following two regional managers 
have been promoted to superintendent | | 
agencies in the home office: Merrill IW. 
Kidman, formerly manager of the wet 
central region and Paul E. Eagan, former}, 
manager of the northern New Englan | 
region. 

The following changes in regional ma~- 
agers have been announced: Arthur F. 
Norton, from southern to northern New 
England; John P. Kugler, CLU, from 
Pittsburgh to southern New England, and 
Alfred W. Rhodes, CLU, from greate1 
New York to the west central territory. 

Home office appointments are as follows: 
Edwin P. Gunn, CLU, manager of field 
training is promoted to direcior of field 
training; A te: J. Doyle, district agency 
secretary is promoted to manager ol 
district agencies; Maurice F. Hungerville, 
supervisor of agencies, is promoted to 
district agency secretary, and Ivor IV. 
Campbell, agency assistant, is promoted 
to supervisor of agencies. 

A centralized group office has been 
opened at 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City under the management of Thomas 
F. Sullivan, group sales and service, and 
Joseph W. Pearson, group annuity opera- 
tions. Everett D. Thompson, regional 
manager for all east coast claims offices, 
will also be located at this office. 

Glynn Pugh has been promoted from 
assistant to associate counsel in the law 
department, and Calvin J. Wright has 
been appointed assistant counsel. 


Life and Casualty of Tennessee: J. W. 
Pritchett, formerly superintendent at 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Waycross, Ga., has been appointed man- 
ager of the North Houston, Texas dis- 
trict. 


W. L. Renick, formerly manager of 
West Palm Beach, Fla. has been transferred 
to Atlanta, Ga. district number three. 
J. A. Kearley has been made manager of 
Atlanta district number one, and W. H. 
Beck is manager of Atlanta district num- 
ber two. G. B. Smith, Jr. has been made 
manager of the West Palm Beach, Fla. 
district. 


Life Ins. Co. of Georgia: The following 
three appointments as district manager 
have been announced: H. Gil King, Fort 


Smith, Ark.; John D. Paulk, Mobile, Ala. 
and J. W. Tingle, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

J. R. French, district manager, has been 
tranferred from Huntsville, Ala. to Mont- 
gomery and John D. Futch, district man- 
ager, from Fort Smith to Huntsville. 


Life Ins. Co. of Virginia: Ralph C. Hewitt, 
formerly with the Metropolitan, has been 
appointed manager of the Florence, S. C. 
agency. 


Manhattan Life: Donald L. Ward, for- 
merly with The Penn Mutual, has been 
appointed general agent at Harrisburg 
with offices at the Payne-Shoemaker Build- 
ing, Third and Pine Streets. 

Bernard A. Haas, general agent, who 








$ a LEADER in the non-can field 
PAUL REVERE 


offers quality disability protection 








$1% Billion 
Insurance in Force 


JEFFERSON 


Says “The fine Visual Sales Aids furn- 
ished by my Company save time and 
help me to get my interviews off to a 
good start. Each ‘Merchandiser’ tells a 
complete story, using pictures and charts 
to add force to the presentation. The in- 
dividualized Proposal Forms can be fill- 
ed out easily because the figures are 
readily available. These aids make sell- 
ing a pleasure . . . ANOTHER JEFFERSON 
STANDARD PLUS.” 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


recently merged his office with Charles V 
Cromwell, general agent, has taken ove 
the agency pursuant with the recent re 
tirement of Mr. Cromwell. 

Perry D. Logan, formerly of the Conti 
nental Assurance Co., has been appointed 
manager of the brokerage department at 
the Schloen-Levey Agency, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


Midland National: Forrest D. Guynn, for 
merly with the Aetna Ins. Co., has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies of 
the midwestern division. 

Harland W. Farrar, former field train 
ing supervisor, and Douglas E. Higgin 
botham, former manager of the life under- 
writing department, have been appointed 
superintendents of agencies for the 
northwestern and southwestern divisions, 
respectively. 

William R. Stofft has been advanced 
from assistant manager to manager of 
the life underwriting department. 


Mutual of New York: The followinz 
changes of Chicago addresses have been 
announced: the Merle Loder agency has 
moved to 39 LaSalle Street Building; the 
George L. Tye agency has moved to 208 
South LaSalle Street Building; and the 
Theodore I. Wallace agency has moved to 
164 North Marion Street, Oak Park, III. 

The Henry W. Persons and the Jack 
M. Bash agencies remain at The First 
National Bank Building. 

Robert U. Shallenberger has been named 
director of accident and_ sickness sales 
succeeding Wesley J. A. Jones now as- 
signed to the field training staff. 

Paul Brower, formerly of Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. has joined the company as an ad 
vanced underwriting specialist. 


New England Mutual: Lambert M. Hu} 
peler, CLU, has been appointed  vice- 
president in the home office. George B. 
Byrnes, CLU, has been appointed man- 
ager of the New York City agency for 
merly under Mr. Huppeler. 


New York Life: Howard A. Ives has been 
transferred from San Francisco to Hous- 
ton, and will be assisted by John F. Able, 
formerly of New York City and Charles 1. 
Neiser of Houston. 

The following new branch offices have 
been opened: Topeka, Kansas, New En¢- 
land Building, 501 Kansas Ave., Thomas 
C. Murphy, manager; Arlington, Va., 
Charles L. Gibbs, CLU, manager, and 
Corpus Christi, Texas, 401 Shoreline Bou- 
levard, J. Tom McCusker, manager. 


Northwestern Life: Walter G. Borchers, 
formerly with American National Ins. 
Co., has been appointed general agent 
for Pasedena, Calif. and vicinity. 


Northwestern Mutual: Roe Walker, CLU, 
superintendent of agencies, has been 
appointed general agent for Cincinnati, 
succeeding William J. Mack, retired. 

Willard H. Griffin, CLU, superintendent 
of agencies will be relieved of supervising 
the eastern general agencies in order 10 
act as general administrative officer for 
all department activities. 

R. E. Templin and B. B. Snow, assistant 
directors of agencies, will be named super- 
intendents of agencies in the western 
general and eastern agencies, respectively. 

Harold Gardiner, CLU, director of edu- 
cation, will be designated director of edu- 
cation and field training, and Charles M. 
McCaffrey, assistant director of agencies, 
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will have the new title of director of ad- 
vanced underwriting training. 

Julian F. Leet and Tom Hyland, agency 
assistants will become assistant directors 
of agencies, making them officers in the 
company. 


Northwestern National: Dan D. Mc- 
Laughlin, superintendent of agencies, 
eastern division, at Columbus, Ohio, has 
been named sales director. H. F. Rund- 
quist, formerly of the home office, re- 
placed Mr. McLaughlin at Columbus. 

E. P. Balkema, CLU, formerly sales 
promotion manager in the agency depart- 
ment, has been promoted to manager of 
agencies. George B. Parsons replaces Mr. 
Balkema as sales promotion manager. 


Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif.: Hugh 
1. Shaw, Jr. has been named general 
agent in Peoria, Ill., succeeding his father, 
Hugh Shaw, Sr., retired. 

Bruce M. Baker, general agent in Berke- 
ley, Calif., has been named brokerage man- 
ager at the Oakland branch office. 

Davy Carroll, brokerage manager of the 
Dallas office, has been named acting 
branch manager at that office. 

Arthur I. Combs, former assistant group 
manager, has been promoted to associate 
regional group manager in the San Fran- 
cisco group Office. 

Robert P. Delahunt, formerly with 
Aetna Life, has been appointed brokerage 
manager in the San Diego branch office. 


Ohio National Life: H. D. Tracey, CLU, 
formerly supervisor of the central division 
in Lansing, Mich., has been appointed 
general agent in Des Moines, Iowa. 


Pacific Mutual: Dwane G. Mikelson, for- 
merly assistant manager, has been named 
manager of the Chicago regional group 
office. 

James W. Butler, formerly supervisor 
at Cleveland, has been named general 
agent at Dayton. 

John H. Cobb, formerly general agent 
for northwestern Texas, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Sacramento, Calif. 

Frank E. Simpson, former Sacramento 
general agent, continues with the agency, 
devoting himself to personal production. 

Byron H. Pollitt, formerly of the home 
office agency staff, has been appointed 
general agent for Baltimore. 


Pan-American Life: Reynold C. Voss, 
M.D., vice-president, has been appointed 
medical director and vice-chairman of the 
underwriting committee. 

Lloyd E. Gross, formerly of the Delta 
Shipbuilding Co., has been appointed 
manager of operations analysis. 


Penn Mutual Life: Sadler Hayes, formerly 
with the Travelers Ins. Co., has been 
appointed a general agent in New York 
City with offices at 41 East 42nd Street. 

Two new general agents have been 
appointed as follows: W. Wayne Temple- 
ton, Portland, Ore. and Thomas M. Miner, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Phoenix of London Group: Lawrence Gil- 
pin has been appointed special agent for 
lennessee and Kentucky. 

The southeastern branch office has been 
moved to 616 Ten Pryor Street Building, 
\tlanta, Ga. Marion E. Bleakley is man- 
ager. 


Prudence Life: The Indiana State head- 


quarters has been moved from South Bend 
\o Indianapolis and continues under the 
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In the fast growing C. C. Bales Agency officed 
in Atlanta, Georgia is reflected the advantages 
to all its associates, of the career-building 
IMPLEMENTS OF SUCCESS that are provided 


in the Company's Program of Expansion. 





Agency Offices 830 West Peachtree Street, N. W. 








C. C. Bales, Agency Manager 


Insurance in force: 
December 31, 1953 


$120,000,000.00 


National OW Line. 
Insurance Company 
Lytle Rock Arkansas 





ANICO representatives are 
Anico’s best advertisements 


LOUIS A. SCHREPEL, General Agent, Oakland, Calif. 


Starting as an ANICO representative in 1937 with the Salt Lake 
Agency, Louis Schrepel rose to management level in a short time. 
In 1941 he was appointed manager of the San Francisco Agency 
and his record was so outstanding that he was selected to launch 
a new ANICO Agency in Oakland, Cal., in 1950. Within a year 
Mr. Schrepel brought the Oakland Agency to prominence through 


production and has c 





ANICO’S leading producers. 


d recognition as one of 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 

Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 
A management philosophy that is based.on the axiom that 
a company succeeds only when its agency force succeeds. 
The most modern and effective selling aid program that 
can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
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supervision of Richard T. 
diana State manager. 

The following promotions have been 
announced: L. S$. Cunningham, formerly 
branch manager, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager at South Bend; Arthur J. 
Buda, former Gary supervisor, has been 
appointed South Bend branch manager; 
Eugene Van Dusen has been appointed 
Gary branch manager, and Charles H. 
Bowers, formerly a special agent, has been 
appointed a branch manager of the In- 
dianapolis agency office. 


Prudential Ins. Co. of America: New 
agency openings are as follows: Baltimore, 
Md., William McElroy Blair, manager, 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., Gateway Center 
Building, Milton Weintraub, CLU, man- 
ager. 


Leazenby, In- 
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address “Executive Vice-President” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Joamnrance 


Conpeny 


GALYESTON, TEXAS 


Harry W. Welton, CLU, has been named 
manager of the original Pittsburgh agency 
located in the Koppers Building. 

Edgar B. Habriel, staff manager in the 
Vallejo, Calif. detached district agency. 
has been promoted to manager of the 
newly established Stockton, Calif. district 
office. 

Harold E. Bluemel, staff manager in the 
San Bernardino, Calif. district agency, 
has been transferred and promoted to 
manager of the newly established River- 
side, Calif. office. 

Henry W. Adams has been appointed 
manager of the Calumet Gateway District 
office in Chicago, succeeding Marion J. 
Morris, transferred to the Jefferson Park 
District, another Chicago office. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


A new office has been opened at Spring- 
field, Mass. located at 83 State Street, to 
supervise pension activities in western 
Mass. and Conn. The office will be under 
the supervision of Robert P. Vivers, trans- 
ferred from the Canadian sales organi- 
zation. 


Republic National Life: Charles D. 
Walters has been appointed to the Dallas 
home office staff as training assistant. 


Shenandoah Life: William Stebbins 
Hubard, formerly a partner in the law 
firm of Martin, Martin and Hopkins, Roa- 
noke, has been appointed counsel and 
assistant secretary. 

Zach W. Black succeeds Robert Carle 
Mahoney as district manager at the Louis- 
ville, Ky. office. 


Travelers: The following appointments as 
district supervisors of group pensions have 
been announced: Robert E. Bjorhus, Day- 
ton, Ohio and Francis J. Vigneau, Buffalo, 
Noe. 

The Long Beach agency branch has 
become a direct reporting branch office 
for life, accident and group lines and 
continues under the management of 
Harold B. McElrath, CLU. 


Union Mutual Life: Charles H. Seavey has 
been promoted second vice-president, 
sickness and accident department and 
Richard I. Miller has been elected second 
vice-president, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising. 


United States Life: Maynard G. Shearer, 
formerly with Occidental Life of Cali- 


fornia, has been appointed director of 
agencies and an officer in the company. 

James N. Mazzeo has been appointed 
director of group sales and service. 

Warren V. Smith has been promoted to 
regional manager for group on the east- 
ern seaboard. 

F. Dale Fredrickson, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed district group supervisor for the 
west coast. 

Morris Weinberg, the oldest general 
agent in point of service has retired and 
the Paramount Agency which he headed 
has been purchased by Herman A. Klein, 
Bergen Tallman and John J. O’Brien who 
have incorporated and appointed Carl N. 
Bishop, formerly with Fidelity and Casu- 
alty Ins. Co., life manager. 

The Robert J. Sullivan Agency, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the Frank A. Martin Agency, 
Miami Beach, Florida, and the Wharton 
Agency, St. Louis, Missouri have been ap- 
pointed general agents. 


Washington National: Samuel L. Albert, 
CLU, formerly with Connecticut General 
Life, and Charles H. Simpkins, formerly 
with Bankers Life of Iowa, have been 
appointed general agent in Boston, Mass. 
and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, respectively. 


Weghorn, John C., Agency: Frling j. 
Solberg, formerly an assistant secretary 
with Wm. H. McGee & Co., has been ap- 
pointed a production supervisor. 


Western Republic Life: Stanley R. Stout, 
formerly with Western Reserve Life Ins. 
Co., has been made manager of the Austin, 
Texas district office, located at 1303 Capi- 
tal National Bank Building. 


Western States Life: N. Buster Reynolds, 
formerly an agency owner in Fort Worth, 











THE OHIO NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Cincinnati 





We Salile... 


OUR GENERAL AGENT 





Carrying on a family tradition that goes back to 
1917, Harold C. Hill of Sandusky, Ohio, has been 
making the most of his opportunities to become 
one of our leading General Agents. Harold began 
his life insurance career with The Ohio National 
in 1936 and acquired a broad background of 
practical field experience as a soliciting agent, 
Cashier, and Agency Manager prior to his present 
appointment several years ago. Under his capable 
leadership the Harold Hill Agency enjoyed a 
record-breaking year and placed 8th among our 
top-ranking agencies for 1953. 


HAROLD C. HILL 
Sandusky, Ohio 
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has joined this firm as vice-president in 
charge of the ordinary and salary savings 
department. 

A new branch office has been opened 
at Fort Worth and will be the head- 
quarters for J. B. Williams, sales manager 
and Voyt Williams, Sr. director of the 
company and Fort Worth manager. 


ASS’N NOTES 


Arkansas Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
The following officers have been elected: 
president, J. B. Conway (Equitable Life 
Assurance) succeeding Burnus L. Payne 
(Union Life); vice-presidents, B. M. Duty 
(Life and Casualty), John Andrews, Jr. 
and T. J. Troublefield (Life Ins. Co. of 
Georgia). 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Underwriters: The 
following officers have been elected for 
the coming year: president, Henry C. 
Hunken (Connecticut Mutual); vice-pres- 
ident, Albert J. Zern (Northwestern Na- 
tional); secretary-treasurer, Charles T. 
Rothermel, Jr. (John Hancock). Directors 
elected for a two year term are: Harry 
Walter (Penn Mutual); Roy W. Janson 
(Guardian Life) and A. D. Stein (Aetna). 
Directors carried over to 1955 are: Don 
K. Alford (Prudential); George O. Behrns 
(New England Mutual) and Alfred C. 
Thoma (Metropolitan). The immediate 
past president is Elmer J. Grandson 
(Union Central). 


Insurance Accounting and Statistical 
Ass'n: At their annual business meeting 
the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, A. J. Schnese (North American Ac- 
cident), immediate past president, A. H. 
Benson (Lumbermens Mutual); vice-pres- 
idents, J. B. Clancy (Royal-Liverpool 
Group), Leilyn Cox (Employers Mutual 
Liability), Paul Judah (Business Mens As- 
surance), G. W. Thompson (Acacia Mutual 
Life) and Rodney Wilcox (Connecticut 
General Life). The following directors 
were elected: life, Charles Andrew (Jeffer- 
son Standard Life); casualty, Wm. D. 
Babcock (Keystone Automobile Club Cas. 
Co.); fire, Carl S. Jones (Indiana Lumber- 
mens Mutual) and accident and health, 
Ernest McCandless (United Benefit Life). 


Institute of Life Insurance: Thomas J. 
Sexton, formerly editor of “The Pelican,” 
house organ of Mutual Benefit Life, has 
joined the staff as assistant director of 
the promotion and advertising division. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
David F. S. Johnson (Interstate Life & 
Accident) has been elected chairman of 
the combination companies committee 
succeeding Frank B. Maher (John Han- 
cock). Also the following three new com- 
mittee members were elected: Rufus E. 
Fort, Jr. (National Life & Accident); 
Walter H. Saitta (Peninsular Life) and 
Fred I. Wunderlick (Baltimore Life). 

La Latino-Americana, Seguros de Vida, 
S. A. of Mexico and Companhia Interna- 
tional De Seguros of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
have joined this organization, bringing the 
total associate member companies in for- 
eign countries to thirty-two. 


Life Underwriters Ass'n of The oe of 
New York: The following officers have 
been elected: president, Harry K. Gut- 
mann, CLU (Mutual Life); administrative 
vice-president, Harold A. Loewenheim, 
CLU (Home Life); educational vice-presi- 
dent, Charles Anchell (New York Life); 
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membership vice-president, Arthur L. Sul- 
livan (Fidelity Mutual); public relations 
vice-president, Andrew FF. Kinbacher, 
CLU (New England Mutual) and treas- 
urer, Raymond F. Thorne, CLU, (Berk- 
shire Life). 


Health Insurance Council: John H. Mil- 
ler (Monarch Life) has succeeded Ralph 
T. Heller (Prudential) as chairman. 


Nat'l Ass'n of Life Underwriters: Leon- 
ard T. Smith (Prudential Ins. Co.) has 
been elected to the board of directors 
succeeding Herbert R. Hill, CLU, resigned. 


SALES 


Bankers Life: New paid-for business for 
the first quarter was $55,652,134 (ordinary 
$34,542,487) (group $21,109,647), an in- 
crease of 21 percent over the comparative 
period last year. March sales were $23,- 
455,562 (ordinary $13,160,850) (group $10,- 
294,712), an increase of 29 percent over 
March 1953. Insurance in force is $1,967,- 
263,213 (ordinary $1,452,590,210) (group 
$514,673,003). 


Connecticut Mutual: March was the 
largest month in the company’s history 
with paid-for business of $32,541,159, an 
increase of 7.1 percent over March 1953. 

First quarter business was $92,368,512, 
an increase of 5.6 percent over the first 
three months in 1953. 


Equitable Life Ins. Co. of lowa: New 
paid production during April was $10,- 
322,221 bringing total sales for the first 
four months to $43,617,050, and increasing 
insurance in force to $1,322,914,749. 


Franklin Life: Paid-for business in March 
was $48,866,000, an increase of 46.7 per- 
cent over March 1953. First quarter paid- 
for business was up 21 percent over the 
first quarter last year. 


General American: March sales of ordi- 
nary life and accident and sickness set 
a new company record of $11,153,363, an 
increase of 13 percent over March 1953. 


Government Personnel Mutual Life: In- 
surance in force has passed the one hun- 
dred million dollar mark. 


Guarantee Mutual: Paid-for business this 
March was the highest for any month of 
March in the company’s history, exceeding 
March 1953 by 14 percent. 


Home Life of New York: Paid-fcr business 
in March was $13,617,000, up 17.5 percent 
over the average monthly production in 
1953 and also the biggest month in the 
history of the company. Group production 
was up 80 percent over March 1953, and 
first quarter group production was u 

155 percent over the first quarter in 1953. 


Indianapolis Life: March sales were $2,- 
699,939, a gain of 23 percent over March 
1953 and first quarter sales were $7,321,310, 
a gain of 5 percent over the first quarter 
of 1953. 


Jefferson Standard Life: Insurance in 
force has now passed $1,250,000,000. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Insurance in 
force has passed the half billion dollar 
mark. 
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Nathan W. Ziskind, Sheboygan, Wisconsin has just completed that record as an 
agent of Wisconsin National Life Insurance Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. "You 
can't produce a record like that", says Ziskind, “without having good field tested 
selling ‘tools’ and a sound, strong company behind you." 

With attractive merchandise to offer, it's no wonder that WNL agents feel that 
they are treated very well. And too, they enjoy: 


a Retirement Income Pension Plan 
c Attractive contracts including liberal renewals . 


d "Refresher" courses and field tested printed selling “tools” 
If you are interested in joining this fast-growing company, write— 
Agency Department 
WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


General Agency openings in Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and 
Minnesota. 
FIRST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY INCORPORATED IN WISCONSIN 


. . lifetime 








Massachusetts Mutual: March ordinary 
production of $39,439,335 was the second 
best month in the company’s history as 
compared with $32,707,445 March 1953. 
First quarter new ordinary business was 
$118,524,783, a gain of 17 percent over 
the first quarter last year and also the 
largest quarter in the company’s history. 
Insurance in force has topped the $4 
billion mark. 


Northwestern Life: First quarter paid for 
ordinary business was over $2,507,000, a 
gain of over 100 percent over the first 
quarter of 1953. Insurance in force is 
$38,500,000. 


Northwestern Mutual Life: March sales 
were $47,785,567, an increase of 4.82 
percent over March 1953. Paid-for busi- 
ness for the first three months was $136,- 
314,273, which was $600,000 ahead of last 
year. Insurance in force is $7,302,183,218, 
up 4.7 over 1953. 


Pan-American Life: Sales in March 
reached a new high of over $20,000,000. 


Pacific Mutual Life: At the end of 1953 
insurance in force was one and one half 
billion dollars and assets were $464,863,000. 
The rate of earnings on investments was 
3.41 percent after taxes. 


Savings Bank Life Ins. Council: First 
quarter sales were $6,142,600, up 20 per- 
cent over the same period in 1953. Insur- 
ance in force is $243,992,192 (ordinary 
$216,027,442), a new record high. 


United States Life: New paid ordinary 
was up 36 percent, group life was up 250 
percent over the first quarter of 1953. 


Veterans Administration: More than 
100,000 veterans have taken out approxi- 
mately $890 million in special post-Korea 
GI insurance. 


POLICY CHANGES 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Aviation pro- 
tection has been liberalized under its 
policies by extending additional indemnity 
and double indemnity to include _pas- 
sengers in civilian aircraft. The liberal- 
ization is retroactive to most policies in 
force for deaths occurring on or after 
January 1, 1954. 


Fidelity Mutual: A new special policy has 
been announced with a minimum of 
$15,000, issued at ages one to sixty-five 
(ten to sixty-five in New York). The 
policy is paid-up at ninety and will be 
issued substandard as well as standard, 
with premiums payable annually or frac- 
tionally, including monthly. 


John Hancock: This company recently 
introduced two new ordinary lines of 
business to replace regular ordinary, dis- 
continued monthly premium industrial 
business, and made a number of other 
changes in its contracts, as well as making 
changes in administrative procedures. 
Select ordinary will be issued with a 
minimum of $3,000, while multiple pro- 
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Policy Changes—Continued 


tection series contracts will have a mini 
mum base policy of $1,000 and maximum 
of $2,900. Minimum amount for the pre- 
ferred risk whole life is raised from $5,000 
to $7,500. An improvement in the divi- 
dend scale is expected. 

Waiver of premiums, accidental death, 
and loss of sight or limbs benefits will 
be included automatically in all standard 
and Class | sub-standard policies of the 
multiple protection series. 

Equity with old policyholders will be 
maintained, says the company, a settle- 
ment dividend will be allowed on certain 
recently issued policies, and the dividend 
scale may be increased for older policies. 


Lincoln National: Ihe rules for under- 
writing of military risks have been revised. 
New rules apply to direct-writing business. 
Ihey permit, generally, the issue without 
exclusion rider of $5,000 (upper pay 
grades, enlisted men, and marine corps 
officers), $10,000 (other officers under ave 
30), $15,000 (officers 30-39) and $25,000 
(officers 40 and above), where insurance is 
ordinary life or higher premium. 


North American Accident: The writing ot 
hospitalization coverage has been changed 
in that the flat daily indemnity basis 
has been changed to offering a flat cash 
payment of “double and triple” the daily 
indemnity for the first three days. 


Northwestern Mutual Life: A unifie: 
plan of collecting premiums and _ serv- 
icing policyholders of the four New York 
Metropolitan area general agencies has 
been adopted. The service office will 


permit the general agencies to concen- 
trate on new business. The company also 
has a new owner policy form for issuance 
to an owner other than the insured. 
Within sixty days after the insured’s death 
the owner may change beneficiary desig- 
nations and rearrange methods of settle- 
ment. 


Occidental Life of California: Ihe max- 
imum premium for single premium life 
and endowment policies has been in- 
creased from $25,000 to $100,000 for one 
life in a twelve month period. Limits on 
other contracts remain the same. 

The following lower premium rates and 
higher amount on five year convertible 
and renewable term policies have been 
announced: annual premium at age 16 
is now $5.81 per $1,000, a reduction of 
$0.11; age 35, $7.44 per $1,000, $0.22 under 
the old rate; and age 59, $34.61, a reduc- 
tion of $1.28. Minimum amount written 
under the new rate schedule is now $5,000. 


Occidental Life of California: Dividends 
on participating business have been in- 
creased about fifteen percent. 


Pacific Mutual: The amount of insurance 
ihis company will issue to men _ with 
waiver has been doubled, and the limit 
now stands at $200,000. The limit for 
annual premiums waived has also been 
raised, to $8,000. The company now 
offers full aviation coverage on all plans 
except preferred life to eighty-five and 
income security (a decreasing term). 
Commercial pilots and crew members on 
scheduled airliners and some others may 
now be eligible for $50,000 of insurance 
in the company. A reduction in the 


rating, now $3, has been made for non- 
commercial pilots with more than one 
thousand solo hours. 


Prudential Ins. Co. of America: A new 
monthly debit ordinary policy designed 
to provide low-cost mortgage protection 
has been announced. Combining a life 
paid-up at age 85 policy with 20-year 
decreasing term insurance, the new policy 
is available to applicants who can quality 
for regular ordinary insurance at ADB 
1 rates. It will be issued at ages 20 to 
45. It is sold in units of $1,000 of perma 
nent insurance and $3,000 of decreasing 
term insurance, when the decreasing term 
insurance ceases at the end of 20 years 
premiums automatically reduce to fit the 
permanent insurance protection. Mini- 
mum amount to be issued is one $4,00( 
unit, additional amounts may be sold 
in half or whole units. However the 
total premium for all of the new policie- 
on any one life may not exceed $9.99 « 
month. The amounts of insurance hav 
been fixed to fully cover the yearly balanc 
of a 20-year instalment mortgage based on 
an interest rate of 6% or less. 


United States Life: This company an 
nounced the liberalization of its agency 
commissions, paying full commission o1 
cases issued over age sixty and paying the 
same first-year commission rates on al! 
policies regardless of size. 


Wisconsin National: Non-medical limits 
are now as follows for adult males, chil 
dren, and single, self-supporting women 
for five, ten and fifteen year term plans 
$4,000 at age 35 and under, for all othe: 
plans, $5,000 ages 0-9, $7,500 ages 10-35 
$3,500 ages 36-40, and $1,000 ages 41—45. 
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to the partners, they are added to the 
capital accounts,”* or are used as the 
purchase price for a deceased part- 
ner’s interest which interest is then 
added to the capital accounts of the 
surviving partners ? 

Since the question is apparently 
unanswered, and since partnership 
tax laws are said to be “complicated, 
involved and unsettled,” 7%" opin- 
ions may presently depend more on 
speculation than on fact. Cross-pur- 
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chase advocates should not rule out 
the possibility that the basis of the 
surviving partners’ interests may be 
the same under either an entity pur- 
chase or a cross-purchase plan. Per- 
haps these questions of basis can be 
avoided completely by naming the 
partners other than the insured the 
beneficiaries of the life insurance 
policies, and providing that they shall 
make the purchase of decedent’s in- 
terest—just as they would do under 
a cross-purchase plan. The partner- 
ship would remain owner of each 
policy. The beneficiary designation 
would be the only variant from the 
straight entity purchase arrange- 
ment, and the other benefits of en- 
tity purchase would seemingly be 
preserved. 

Those who favor entity purchase 
observe that possible failure to obtain 
a stepped-up basis is immaterial un- 
less a surviving partner withdraws 
from the partnership and receives 
payment for his interest, or unless 
the partnership is dissolved and the 
surviving partners sell the partner- 
ship assets at the time of dissolution 
or at some later date. At other times 
a sale of partnership property is 
made by the firm as an entity rather 
than by the partners.** The surviv- 
ing partner who retains his interest 
in the firm until the time of his death 
is not concerned with the Legallet 
problem of basis, for his death estab- 
lishes a new basis for Federal income 
tax purposes.”> These observations 
seemingly minimize the basis prob- 
lem if the business will probably con- 
tinue after the death of one or more 
partners. 


In Favor of Entity Purchase 


Numerically, more contentions can 
be made in support of the entity pur- 
chase arrangement. 

First, the full amount of insurance 
can be left in force on the survivors’ 
lives, which is not possible under 
cross-purchase plans without adverse 
income tax implications. This avoids 
one of the most serious objections to 
the use of the cross-purchase plan. 
Let us revert to our illustration of 
A, B, and C where each has $50,000 
invested in the partnership. Each 
owns a $25,000 policy on the other’s 
life under a cross-purchase arrange- 
ment. After A’s death, B and C each 
owns a $75,000 interest. A’s estate 
owns a $25,000 policy on B’s life and 


a $25,000 policy on C’s life. To avoid 
any adverse transfer for value prob- 
lems, these policies must either be 
surrendered by A’s executor or pur- 
chased and then taken over as per- 
sonal insurance by each insured.”® 

Thereafter, each surviving will 
own only $25,000 of insurance on the 
life of the other to fund the purchase 
of an interest that has increased to 
$75,000. Under the entity purchase 
plan, on the other hand, the partner- 
ship continues the full original policy 
on each surviving partner’s life in 
the amount of $50,000, which will 
more nearly meet the increased value 
of each surviving partner’s interest. 

Second, the total number of insur- 
ance policies outstanding is kept to 
a minimum under entity purchase 
plans. Under a cross-purchase plan 
where each partner owns a separate 
policy on the life of each other part- 
ner,”’ the total number of policies 
often leads to cumbersome details. In 
a partnership of six partners, thirty 
policies must be handled. In contrast, 
only six policies are required under 
the entity purchase plan. 

Third, the entity purchase holding 
avoids reshuffling of ownership of 
policies upon the withdrawal of a 
partner, upon the entrance of new 
partners, or upon the reallocation of 
interests in the partnership among 
existing partners. 

Fourth, inequality of premiums 
due to disparity of ages is leveled off 
in an entity purchase plas. Young 
partners frequently complain of these 
higher premiums under the policies 
they own on the older partners’ lives, 
and their complaints are accentuated 
when, as is often the case, the older 
partners own larger fractional inter- 
ests in the partnership. Cross-pur- 
chase advocates can dilute this argu- 
ment by the observation that the 
same result could be accomplished 
under a cross-purchase plan by a 
pooling of premiums or similar 
equalization arrangement.?° It 
should also be noted that under any 
leveling process, the larger the pro- 
portionate interest owned by a part- 
ner the larger is his share of the total 
premium outlay. This result is the 
reverse of the logical purchase and 
sale pattern, but the owners of larger 
interests are often willing to assume 
this apparent burden to provide a 
ready market for disposition of their 
interests at death. 
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Fifth, there is a psychological ad- 
vantage in having premiums paid by 
the partnership even though they are 
not deductible for Federal income tax 
purposes. Partners seem not to feel 
the “pinch” to the same extent as 
when checks are drawn against their 
personal accounts. 

Some of the contentions favoring 
eiltity purchase are not based on 
legal consequences. However, they 
seem interwoven into the pattern of 
the plan and may conceivably have 
some bearing on its persistency. 

The first two contentions previ- 
ously discussed as supporting cross- 
purchase in partnership cases cannot 
be made in the case of corporations. 
A corporation is a well-recognized 
legal entity. If it owns the policies 
on the lives of the stockholders and 
a stockholder dies, there cannot be 
said to be an “automatic” transfer 
for value to attract Federal income 
tax.2® And, except for possible ap- 
plication of a sentence of the Regu- 
lations *° the validity of which has 
not been tested by the courts and 
upon which serious doubt has been 
cast by at least one authority,*! the 
possibility of exposure to estate tax 
upon the insurance taken out by the 
corporation to fund the stock retire- 
ment plan should be even more re- 
mote than in the case of partnerships. 

The principal disadvantage in the 
corporate stock retirement plan— 
just as it may be in the case of part- 
nerships—is that the surviving 
stockholders will receive no credit 
against basis®* by virtue of the cor- 
poration’s purchase, and they will 
face a capital gains tax on this in- 
crement, should any surviving stock- 
holder decide to sell his stock at 
some subsequent date, or should 
there be a dissolution of the corpora- 
tion.88 This observation concerning 
basis is entirely valid in corporation 
cases, for the corporation is a sepa- 
rate taxpayer. Of course, the same 
observations apply as in the case of 
partnerships on the possible de mini- 
mis effect of this result or its prob- 
able inapplicability in a particular 
case, 

There are additional considera- 
tions in corporation cases that might 
point to the use of a cross-purchase 
rather than a stock retirement plan. 

The corporate charter or state law 
may prevent the corporation from 
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purchasing its own stock. By the 
great weight of authority, a corpora- 
tion is not prohibited from purchas- 
ing its own shares of stock.** How- 
ever, questions of impossibility of 
performance may be presented by 
statutory or decisional mandates that 
a corporation may purchase its own 
stock only out of surplus funds.** If 
the corporation could perform its 
purchase obligation with respect only 
to a portion of the stockholder’s 
shares, there would be the question 
whether the purchase would be con- 
sidered equivalent to the distribution 
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of a taxable dividend ** because the 
percentage requirements of IRC § 
115 (g)(3) had not been met.** 
There might also be questions 
whether ownership by the corpora- 
tion of the policies and payment of 
premiums by it amounted to an un- 
reasonable accumulation of surplus 
so as to attract the penalty tax im- 
posed by IRC §102%8 or whether 
premium payments should be consid- 
ered taxable income received by the 
stockholders.*® If the purchase and 
sale arrangement serves a proper 
business purpose, and if the Court’s 
dictum in the Emeloid decision cor- 
rectly interprets the law,*° these two 
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last-mentioned dangers should be 
non-existent. 

A cross-purchase plan would also 
avoid the risk inherent in a stock re- 
tirement plan that the corporation 
owned policies would be subject to 
claims of corporate creditors. How- 
ever, if creditors’ claims and insol- 
vency are serious possibilities, a pur- 
chase and sale arrangement on either 
plan may not prove very attractive. 
And, if this condition eventuates, the 
usual circumstances leading up to 
insolvency may well result in aban- 
donment of either plan before the 
death of a stockholder or partner. 

Substantially the same argumenis 
in favor of corporate ownership vi 
the insurance policies may be mace 
as in the case of partnerships. In a/- 
dition, the corporation, as disti:- 
guished from the partnership, pr.- 
sents a choice of income taxpayers. 
It will be less costly for the corpor:.- 
tion to pay premiums on corporation 
owned policies than for a shareholder 
to use dividend dollars for this pur- 
pose, for the latter method would ex- 
pose the funds ultimately to be used 
for premiums to corporate income 
taxes before distribution of the divi- 
dends and to individual income taxes 
to the stockholders who will be re- 
quired to include the dividends in 
their taxable income. 


Double Tax Avoided 

This double tax exposure will be 
avoided if the corporation is able to 
distribute an amount equivalent to 
the premiums as increased salaries. 
However, if the shareholders’ top 
surtax brackets are higher than the 
effective corporation’s tax rate, tlie 
cross-purchase plan will still be the 
more costly. Finally, the stock re- 
tirement plan may be the only prac- 
ticable one during a “salary freeze” 
period, such as was experienced 
some time ago, because the accep'- 
ability of a cross-purchase plan fre- 
quently depends on the ability of t!e 
corporation to raise the salaries if 
the participants. 

The question of which plan to u e 
must be answered by the attorn:y 
for the parties in interest only aft r 
a careful consideration and apprais 1] 
of all the possible advantages and d’s- 
advantages of either plan under te 
facts of the particular case.** (n 
addition to the basic legal consider \- 
tions discussed previously the fol- 
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lowing points will have a bearing on 
the decision: 

|) The number of partners or share- 
nolders. Where only two are in- 
volved, cross-purchase seems to be 
he only practicable arrangement, un- 
less additional partners or share- 
holders are contemplated. Few of 
the advantages of the entity purchase 
plan are available in the two-man 
business, particularly in the case of 
partnerships, and the unquestionable 
ability to obtain a stepped-up basis 
for Federal income tax purposes 
under cross-purchase should be suf- 
ficient to tip the scales in that direc- 
tion. However, with three or more 
partners or shareholders, fully in- 
formed clients will probably want the 
business itself to purchase the insur- 
ance and retire the decedent’s inter- 
est. The greater the number of part- 
ners or shareholders, the greater the 
likelihood of cumbersome problems 
incident to the insurance policies 
under a cross-purchase plan. Con- 
versely, the larger the number of 
owners of the business, the less 
burdensome will be the adverse ef- 
fects of not obtaining a stepped-up 
basis under an entity purchase plan. 
2) Estimated life of the business. If 
there is little likelihood that partners 
or shareholders will withdraw from 
the business during lifetime, and also 
little likelihood of dissolution of the 
business, the question of basis will 
be of little significance, and cross- 
purchase will be less likely to appeal, 
except in the two-man business. 

3) Likelihood of additional future 
partners or shareholders or future 
changes in percentage of ownership. 
Cross-purchase plans do not yield 
well to additions, subtractions or 
changes in policies—particularly 
when dealing with several owners of 
the business. 

4) The nature of the assets. The 
larger the amount of noncapital as- 
sets, the greater the tax risks if the 
Legallet problem arises, and the 
more compelling will be the reasons 
for using cross-purchase, 

5) The status of local law. If there 
is any question that the entity theory 
may not be recognized in partner- 
ship cases,*! or that the agreement 
may be held testamentary in char- 
acter, cross-purchase, may seem 
more desirable than entity purchase. 
i:ven where the entity theory is an 
open question in a particular state, 
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an alternative has been suggested to 
produce the same favorable conse- 
quence without incurring adverse tax 
results.*” 

Many additional factors might be 
mentioned if it were desired to pre- 
sent a lengthy list. A sufficient num- 
ber have been discussed to point up 
the principal problems. There are 
two collateral problems which will 
be mentioned simply to note their 
existence and to cite source refer- 
ences, but which do not affect the 
principal issue of cross-purchase 
versus entity purchase. Each has 
been the subject of separate papers. 
The first problem is whether the pro- 


ceeds of the life insurance policies 
should be collected by the policy 
owner—the entity or the individuals 
in a cross-purchase plan—and then 
paid to the decedent’s estate, or 
whether the proceeds should be paid 
directly to the insured’s family, usu- 
ally under the Optional Modes of 
Settlement.*? The other problem is 
the method of handling the interest 
of a deceased partner in a personal 
service partnership—in which the 
capital assets are usually minimal.“ 
Personal service partnerships do not 
usually present purchase and sale 
problems, except as respects the capi- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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tal assets, and different considera- 
tions apply than in a business in 
which profits are generally related to 
the use of a substantial capital in- 
vestment. 

Two new rulings indicate that ex- 
isting personal insurance policies 
may be transferred to a partner- 
ship #* or corporation*® by the 
owner under certain circumstances 
without incurring adverse transfer 
for value consequences. These rul- 
ings may prompt attorneys to con- 
sider “conversion” of some existing 
cross-purchase plans to entity pur- 
chase plans in both partnership and 
corporation cases, where new insur- 
ance cannot be purchased because 
one or more of the owners of the 
business is no longer insurable, or 
where they are willing to rely on 


clear statutory language without ju- 
dicial interpretation. 

An adverse tax result will still 
flow from the transfer of existing 
policies, for a valuable consideration, 
directly to individuals other than the 
insured. The exceptions in transfers 
to a corporation or partnership may 
be recognized only if the transfers 
are clearly within subsections (8) 
or (13) of $113 (a) of the Code. 
Unless and until the two rulings just 
discussed become more firmly crys- 
tallized by statute or high court 
decisions, many lawyers may under- 
standably desire to avoid transfers 
of personal insurance to a business, 
wherever possible. At least one 
authority “7 regards transfers under 
the circumstances described in these 
new rulings a safe procedure with- 
out judicial confirmation, a view- 
point in which the author concurs. 
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This paper has sought to present 
the principal problems involved in 
cross-purchase and entity purchase 
plans with objectivity. The author 
favors the use of entity purchase 
plans wherever they are practicable. 
However, no criticism is implied of 
those who adhere to the cross-pur- 
chase method in almost all cases until 
more of the problems have been ex- 
posed to the acid test of litigation. 
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1948); Commissioner v. Gartling, 170 F(2d) 73 
(th Cir. 1948); Commissioner v. Smith, 173 
F(2d) 470 (5th Cir. 1949); Long v. Commissioner, 
173 F(2d) 471 (5th Cir. 1949); United States v. 
Shapiro, 178 F(2d) 459 (8th Cir. 1949); Estate 
oi Lowenstein v. Commissioner, 183 F(2d) 172 
(5th Cir. 1950). But see Williams v. McGowan, 
152 F(2d) 570 (2d Cir. 1945). 

20. GCM 26379 (CB 1950-1, 58), 50-5 CCH 
Fed. Tax Reporter, Service Paragraph 6123. 

21. Commissioner v. Lehman, 334 U. S. 819 
(1948); Commissioner v. Smith and Commissioner 
v. Long, 338 U. S. 818 (1949). 

22. The effect of particular state laws seem not 
to alter this result. ‘‘. . . Federal tax conse- 
quences of transactions involving partnerships 
and interests in partnerships [as a continuing 
entity after the death, withdrawal, substitution 
or addition of a partner] will be determined upon 
the basis of their substance and in accordance 
with the Federal tax laws without regard to the 
technical refinements of State laws.’’ Rev Rul 144 
(IRB 1953-16, 29), 53-5 CCH Fed. Tax Reporter, 
Service Paragraph 6290. 

22a. See Agreements For Business Insurance, 
cp. cit. supra note 6, at 20. 

23. 41 BTA 294 (1940). As stated previously, 
the Legallet case was a concerned with an en- 
tity purchase transactio 

= Reg. 118, $39.113 (a) (13)- 2. 


plied 

2b. §$22(b)(1)(A). 

23c. Analogy might be taken to the accumula- 
tion by the partnership of tax-exempt income, 
which on a literal interpretation of Reg. 118, 
§$39.113(a)(13)-2 would not step up the basis 
of the partners’ interests in the partnership. 
However, such literal interpretation would de- 
feat the clear intent of Congress to grant freedom 
from income tax. See LitrTLe, FEDERAL INCOME 
TAXATION OF PARTNERSHIPS 143 (Little, Brown 
and Company, 1952; Symposium on the Tax 
Problems of Partnerships, rec. N.Y. U. Th 
Ann. Inst. on Fed. Taxation 644 (1951). 

23d. Symposium on the Tax Problems of Part- 
nerships, Jd. at 619. 

24. See cases cited in note 19, supra. 

25. 1 RC §113(a)(5). 

26. If B were to  — from A’s estate the 
policy owned by the executor on C’s life, B would 
become a transferee for value under the third 
sentence of IRC §22 (b)(2)(A), supra note 16. 

27. If A and B were joint owners of a single 
policy on the life of C, a provision in the buy 
and sell agreement for cessation of A’s interest at 
his death would make B a transferee for value 
under the third sentence of IRC §22 (b)(2)(A), 
supra note 16. See Specimen Agreements For 
Purchase And Sale of Business Interests at Death, 
op. cit. supra note 6, at 4 
_ 28. A pooling arrangement should not result 
in a contention by the Internal Revenue Service 
that both the business interest and the insurance 
taken out to purchase that interest are includible 
in the decedent’s gross estate for federal estate 
tax purposes, under the holdings of the cases cited 
supra note 10. 

29. Agreements For Business Insurance, op. cit. 
supra note 6, at 8. 

30. The third paragraph, fourth sentence of 
Reg. 105, $81.27 provides: ‘“‘A decedent similarly 
pays the premiums. . . if payment is made by a 
a ge which is his alter ego . . 

Laikin, Alter Ego, Life Insurance and 
Taxes, Vil C. L. U. Journat 31 (December 
JOS). 

32. Reg. 118, §39.113 (b)(1)-1. 

33. Reg. 118, §$39.115 (c)-1; See 53-2 CCH 
Fed. Tax Reporter, Service Paragraphs 833.01 
and 838.015 

34. White, Local Law and Buy and Sell Agree- 
ments, Life Insurance Courant, (Jan. 1952, 29 
and Feb. 1952, 44); 2 INsuRANCE RESEARCH AND 
Review SERVICE, ADVANCED UNDERWRITING SERV- 
oe Service Paragraph 15-32. 

A list of the statutes and decisions will be 
PB in 2 INsURANCE RESEARCH AND REVIEW 
SERVICE, ADVANCED UNDERWRITING SERVICE 15-32. 

36. IRC §115 (g)(1). 


37. The value of the stock in the corporation 
must comprise more than 35% of the value of the 
gross estate of the decedent. 


38. See Rappoport, Corporation Stock-Purchase 
Insurance Trust Agreement, TAXEsS—THE TAX 
MAGAZINE, 835, at 837 (Oct. 1951). 

39. Bowe, Lire INSURANCE AND EsTATE TAX 
PLANNING 37; (Vanderbilt University Press, Rev. 
- 1952); 1 PoLisHER, op. cit. supra note 3, at 
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Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
theindustry, a knowledge acquired only with longexperience. 

Tue First Boston Corporation, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating financing 
programs are invited to consult with us. 
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40. Emeloid Co. y. Commissioner, 189 F (2d) 
230 (3rd Cir. 1951). In support of keyman in- 
surance, the Court said, at p. 233: 

“‘What corporate purpose could be considered 

more essential than key man insurance? The 

business that insures its buildings and‘ ma- 
chinery and automobiles from every possible 
hazard can hardly be expected to exercise less 
care in protecting itself against the loss of two 
of its most vital assets—managerial skill and 
experience. In fact, the government has not 
seriously contended here that key man insur- 
ance is not a proper corporate purpose.”’ 

On insurance to fund a stock retirement plan 

the Court said, also at p. 233: 

“Harmony is the essential catalyst for achiev- 
ing good management; and good management is 
the sine qua non of long-term business success. 
Petitioner, deeming its management sound and 
harmonious, conceived of the trust to insure 
its continuation. Petitioner apparently antici- 
pated that, should one of its key stockholder- 
officers die, those beneficially interested in his 
estate might enter into active participation in 
corporate affairs and possibly introduce an 
element of friction. Or his estate, not being 
bound by contract to sell the stock to peti- 
tioner, might sell it to adverse interests. The 
fragile bark of a small business can be wrecked 
on just such uncharted shoals.” 

40a. In preparing this section of the paper, the 
author gratefully acknowledges the thoughts 
given him by Forster, supra note 5. 

41. State law may no longer be an important 
consideration. See Rev Rul 144, supra note 22. 

42. Business Purchase Agreements Funded 
With Life Insurance, op. cit. supra note 6, at 
7 and 8. Upon the death of a partner, the poli- 
cies on the lives of the surviving partners may 
be distributed to the insured in each case with- 
out adverse income tax implications: IT 3212 
(CB 1938-2, 65). Thereafter, each insured may 
transfer his policy to the new partnership as a 
capital distribution, also without transferee for 
value implications: Rev. Rul 72 (IRB 1953-10,4), 
po CCH Fed Tax Reporter, Service Paragraph 


43. Laikin, Settlement Options and Survivor- 
Purchase Agreements, IV C. L. U. Journat 199 
(June 1950). 

44. Redeker, Liquidating The Personal Service 
Partner’s Interest At Death, Proc. N. Y. U. 11th 
Ann. Inst. on Fed. Taxation 559 (1952). 

45. Rev Rul 72 (IRB 1953-10,4), 53-5 CCH 
Fed Tax Reporter, Service Paragraph 6183. This 
Ruling, in effect, stated that under §113 (a)(13) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, property acquired 
by a partnership, as a capital contribution, retains 
the same basis for computing gain or loss as it 
would have had in the hands of the contributing 
partners. The Ruling pointed out that the ad- 
verse transfer for value provisions of IRC 22 
(b)(2)(A) specifically do not apply when the 
basis for transferred property is the same as the 
basis in the hands of the person who iransferred 
it. The Ruling states: “. . . it is immaterial 
whether or not such a transfer constitutes a 
transfer for a valuable consideration ... it is 
held that any amounts received by the partner- 
ship under the policies by reason of the death of 
those insured will be exempt from income tax.”’ 


46. Letter Ruling, H. T. Swartz, Head, Tech- 
nical Rulings Division, 3/31/53, 53-5 CCH Fed 
Tax Reporter, Service Paragraph 6193. This 
Ruling followed the same reasoning discussed 
in note 45 supra on the subject of partnerships, 
but cited IRC $113 (a)(8) relating to the basis 
of property transferred to a corporation. Prop- 
erty transferred to a corporation retains the same 
basis as it had in the hands of the transferor if 
it was acquired by the corporation as paid-in 
surplus or as a contribution to capital, or if ac- 
quired by the corporation by the issuance of its 
stock in accordance with the rules prescribed in 
IRC §112 (b)(5). 

47. Freyburger, Assignments of Life Insurance 
Policies in Business Reorganizations—Income Tax 
Consequences, IV C. L. U. JOURNAL 121, 124 
(March, 1950). This article contains an excellent 
illustrative analysis showing why many transfers 
of life insurance to and from partnerships and 
corporations should not attract adverse transfer 
for value consequences. 
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MR. AGENCY BUILDER:— 


You'll never know what Fortune your Future holds until You see 
the NEW Golden Rule Agency Builder’s Contract 
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AMERICAN UNITED Life !nsurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Medical Director 


Dr. John S. Pearson, formerly assistant medical direc- 
tor of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named medical director of this company. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN States Life 
Insurance Company, 
Sacramento, California 


Stock Purchase Offer Withdrawn 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 
has withdrawn its offer to purchase stock of this com- 
pany. 

According to the company approximately 4% of the 
issued outstanding shares were acquired from 125 of 
the 2180 shareholders. 


THE COMMERCIAL BENEFIT Insurance 
Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Revises Charter 


The company has reinsured its life and accident and 
health business and plans to continue an automobile and 
casualty carrier only. The name was changed to Trans- 
Pacific Insurance Company, July 7, 1953. 


CONTINENTAL Life Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


New Vice-President 

Fred Wiedemann, C.L.U., formerly Regional Man- 
ager for the Franklin Life in Dallas and Northeast 
Texas, has been elected vice-president and agency di- 


rector, effective April 1, 1954. 
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EASTERN Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Offer to Purchase Stock 


Marcus D. Mason on April 14 made an offer to stock- 
holders of this company to purchase their shares at 
$40 a share. The sum of $600,000 was deposited with 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York to cover 
the purchase of 15,000 shares and an additional deposit 
of $400,000 was made to cover possible additional 
shares. As of the end of 1953 there were 54,761 shares 
of stock outstanding with a par value of $5.50 per share. 


GENERAL AMERICAN Life Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Walter W. Head Deceased 


Walter W. Head, honorary chairman, founder and 
first president, died May 3, 1954, in Stamford Hospital, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

As president from 1933 to 1951, he guided its expan- 
sion toward its present position of a mutual legal reserve 
life insurance company with over $200,000,000 in assets 
and operations that extend through thirty-six states and 
territories. In 1951 Mr. Head was elected chairman of 
the board and this year, following a period of declining 
health, was made honorary chairman of the board. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Head was seventy-six 
years old. For twenty years, 1926 to 1946, he served as 
president of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Upon his retirement from that office in 1946, 
individuals of national importance praised his contribu- 
tion to the Scout movement at a testimonial dinner. 


GREAT SOUTHERN Life Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
Elects Executive Vice-President 

H. Lewis Rietz, formerly vice-president of Lincoln 
National, has been elected executive vice-president, a 
member of the board of directors, and a member of the 


executive committee. 
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and so very much more 


Hotel Cleveland has a warm and 
friendly welcome for you—but it has 
more, too. It’s located in the heart 
of Cleveland, and directly connected 
with Union Passenger Terminal. 


\ hat Cala 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





















OTHER SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Chicago: 

Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Boston: 

The Somerset, The Shelton 
New York City: 

Ritz Tower 

Resorts: 

Whitehall, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Samoset, Rockland, Me. 




















ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, _ re — Our — 
and polic ers say we are do- 
we ee 


ing our jo 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 








TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., President 
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GUARANTY UNION Life Insurance Company 
Beverly Hills, California 


Executive Promoted 


Hayward L. Elliott, has been elevated from executive 
assistant and assistant to the president to the office of 
vice-president. 


HOME Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Cameron Retires 


William J. Cameron, retired as chairman of the boar« 
of directors on April 30 after thirty-seven years with 
the company. He started in 1917 as an actuarial cler} 
and rose to the company’s highest executive office. H: 
will continue to be on the board of directors and wil 
serve on the board’s executive committee. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Elects New Officers 


Four new vice-presidents and two assistant officers 
have been elected while five vice-presidents have retired 
from active service. The new vice-presidents are: 
H. Talmage Dobbs, Jr., vice-president and treasurer ; 
W. Sheffield Owen, C.L.U., agency vice-president ; 
J. Lon Duckworth, vice-president and general counsel 
and Bruce Batho, vice-president and actuary. The two 
new assistant officers are Rankin M. Smith, assistant 
agency vice-president, and Thomas E. Martin, Jr., 
assistant treasurer. Retiring vice-presidents*are: O. R. 
Dobbs, Sr., A. L. Coffey, Sr., Henry Coleman Jackson, 
E. A. Rice and S. E. Allison. 


LIFE Insurance Company of North America 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Title Changed 


On May 1 the title of this company was changed to 
the Life Insurance Company of America. 


THE MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
New York, New York 


Insurance for Smaller Groups 
Small groups of employees, from ten to two hundred 
or more, can now obtain low-cost life insurance, includ- 


ing double indemnity protection and disability expense 


Best’s Life News 
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coverage against off-the-job hazards, as a result of a 
new program introduced by this company. Called 
“Module Insurance,” the program is an offshoot of a 
comprehensive employee benefit program, pioneered by 
the company about a year ago, which offered pensions 
and insurance in a single “package.” 

The basic component of the new plan is life insur- 
ance, including double indemnity in the event of acci- 
dental death from non-occupational causes. Benefits are 
payable either as a lump sum or in installments. To this 
basic module, the employer can add other modules in- 
cluding disability income, hospital and surgical benefits 
for employees and their families ; extra life insurance for 
married male employees, or pensions for their widows. 
The plan is convertible to a retirement plan by fitting in 
a pension module. The latter can be added at a level 
annual cost, despite increase in age among the em- 
ployees. 


NATIONAL BANKERS Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Reinsures A. & H. Business 


This company has purchased all of the accident and 
health and accident business of the National Health 
and Life Insurance Company of Fort Worth. 

The accident and health business of Trans-Pacific 
Insurance Company, Phoenix, has been reinsured and 
involves a premium income of over $420,000. The total 
involved in the two companies is $780,000. 


NATIONAL HEALTH and Life Insurance 
Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Reinsures A. & H. Business 


The company has reinsured its accident and health 
business with National Bankers Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Dallas, and will continue operations in the life 
field only. 


NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Promotions 


Dr. John L. Saia has been promoted from assistant 
medical director to associate medical director and Mor- 
ton A. Laird, vice-president and actuary and Clyde R. 
Welman, vice-president in charge of agencies, were 
elected members of the executive committee. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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eli Sints 


COMPLETE coverage at 
an extremely LOW rate 
means MORE SALES 
with this EXCLUSIVE 
United Policy 


ie 





Vie 


@ Non-Cancellable 


@ Endowment at Age 65 Accident Benefit 

@ Protection to Age 65 @ Non-Cancellable 

@ Double Indemnity Health Benefit 
Death Benefit @ Hospitalization or 

@ Triple Indemnity Nurse Coverage 
Death Benefit @ Waiver of Premium 


_ Bor particulars write WM. D. HALLER, 
~~ Vice President and Agency Manager 





UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cencerd, New Hampshire 
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A Combination Company offering 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 
Premium Life, Hospitalization, 
Health and Accident, and Credit 
Life Insurance. 





$147,436,431 


Life Insurance in force December 31, 1953 


OUR 47TH YEAR OF SERVICE 
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Agency service throughout 
North America with branch 
offices in 100 key centers 


from coast to coast. 


NEW ENGLAND Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New Vice-President 


Lambert M. Huppeler assumed full-time duties as 
vice-president in the Boston home office on May 15. 


OHIO STATE Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Collecting Premiums Through Banks 


This company is introducing a new method, called 
Check-O-Matic, of collecting life insurance premiums 
through local banks. 


PENNSYLVANIA Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Guarantee Shares Sold 


Financial interests connected with the company and 
who controlled a majority of the shares of the guarantee 
fund have disposed of their interest in the company to 
the Western and Southern Life of Cincinnati. The latter 
company plans to reinsure and liquidate the Pennsyl- 
vania Mutual as soon as the necessary details can be 
worked out. 


RESERVE Life Insurance Company — 
Dallas, Texas 


New Vice-President 


John L. Marakas has been elected a vice-president 
and will continue as actuary. 


SHENANDOAH Life Insurance Company 


Roanoke, Virginia 
Suit Filed 


Suit has been filed against the superintendent of in- 
surance of the District of Columbia to force him to 
renew this company’s and its agents’ licenses to operate 
in the District. The superintendent has withheld re 
newal. The company reports that the suit was instituted 
for the purpose of interpretation of a section of Distric‘ 
law and that there will be no interference with the com- 
pany’s business in the District of Columbia pending ter- 
mination of the suit. More than 40% of the company’: 
premium income last year was derived from the District. 


Best’s Life News 
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THE SOUTHWEST INDEMNITY and Life 
Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas 


New Company 


This company was chartered on March 11 with $275,- 
000 paid-in capital and surplus. It will sell non-can- 
cellable and guaranteed renewable accident and sickness 
insurance and a full line of life insurance. The presi- 
dent is Charles B. McKenzie. The company plans later 
extension to other states. 


SUN LIFE Assurance Company of Canada 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Interest on Deposits 


On page 9 of the April, 1954 Lire News, interest on 
dividends left to accumulate was reported as 344%. It 
should have been 3.3%. This return is also allowed 
policy proceeds on deposit. 


THE UNITED STATES Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Liberalizes Agency Contracts 


The following agency contract liberalizations have 
been announced: Full commissions will now be paid on 
all cases issued over age sixty. The difference in first 
year commissions on policies of $1,000 to $2,499 and 
those of $2,500 and over has been eliminated. The 
higher commission rate will now prevail for all policies 
regardless of size. 


WESTERN FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Reinsures Professional Life 


The life, accident and health business of Professional 
Life Insurance Company, Forth Worth, has been ac- 
quired by the company. 


WESTERN INDEMNITY Life Insurance Company 
Midland, Texas 


Elects Vice-President 


George W. Fitzsimmons has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of this new company, (May Lire News, page 115). 


(Continued on the next page) 
For June, 1954 
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Liberty National field representatives 
are carefully trained to survey the needs 
of their insurance clients and are in a 
position to make available the many 
forms of protection offered by the 
Company. To them and their associates 
must go the credit for an outstanding 
achievement in 1953 — an increase of 
$57,401,784 in insurance protection in 


force to a new high of $879,940,036! 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
FRANK P. SAMFORD, PRESIDENT 















CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Life Insurers Conterence is composed of 90 
weekly premium and combination companies, 
writing “small package” protection. Total 
insurance in torce ot LIC member companies 
is over 36 billion. 


LIC is rapidly growing as a torceful factor in 
the insurance industry. 


Life of Georgia is among the companies which 
founded LIC in 1910. 










e SINCE 1893. ¢ 


OVER A BILLION DOLLARS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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lI 


well-balanced 


I 


A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


. whose financial position is strong 

. whose geographical market embraces 
a balance of metropolitan, town and 
rural areas 

. whose’ policy contracts include all 
fundamental coverages... 

. whose contributions to its industry 
have been recognized as outstanding 

. whose growth has been steady 
and uniform 

. whose size is sufficiently large to 
assure confidence and prestige 

.. whose management, nevertheless, 

has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder 

. whose reputation as a friendly com- 
pany has been consistently upheld 





Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


= The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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THOUGHTS | 


THE BEST SALESMANSHIP .. . 
is good, honest help in buying. That 




















goes for selling anything—from gum 
drops to life insurance. And the in- 
surance man who knuckles down and 
conscientiously tries to help his pros- 
pect—help him plan the insurance 
program that will best fit his needs— 


he’s the man who sells! 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
David ©. McKay, Pres. Salt Lake City - Uteh 
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WOODMEN CENTRAL Life Insurance Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
New Home Office Building 


Contracts have been let for the construction of a new 
home office building for this and its associated com- 
panies opposite Nebraska’s state capitol. The building 
site is a block long between 15th and 16th streets facing 
south on K Street. The new structure will be four 
stories high with a full basement. It will have a front- 
age of 204 feet and a depth of 60 feet, providing 58,500 
square feet of building area. Within the past sixty days 
the site has been cleared and ground breaking cere- 
monies took place on April 16. It is expected that the 
building will be ready for occupancy by mid-summer, 


1955. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


Continental Assurance, (Ill.): Kenneth V. Zwiener, 
director and vice-president, Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, Ill. and John A. Henry, vice- 
president, secretary and general counsel. 
Massachusetts Mutual: Joe E. Harrell, Boston, 
Mass., president, New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

Ohio State Life: Frank Burgess, treasurer of the 
Buckeye Union Fire and Casualty Companies. 

Pan American (La.): Dr. Edmond Souchon IT sue- 
ceeded his father, Dr. Marion Souchon, deceased. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


JUNE 


7-11 
14-15 


N.A.L.C., annual meeting, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
American Life Convention, life officers investment seminar, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Million Dollar Round Table, annual, Hotel del Coronado, 
California. 

American Life Convention, medical section, annual, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island. 


15-18 


17-19 


SEPT. 


Bureau of A&H Underwriters, annual, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

National Association of Life Underwriters, annual, Boston. 
Life Advertisers Association, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati. 

Life Office Management Association, annual, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


13-15 


20-24 
27-29 


27-29 


L.O.M.A. EXAMS 


NROLLMENTS for 1954 examinations of the Lie 

Office Management Association Institute have 
jumped 28% over last year’s, reflecting the growing €1- 
couragement in life insurance companies for personrel 
development. A total of 7,309 employes, representiig 
311 companies, have enrolled for 13,260 examinations. 
Corresponding figures last year were 5,880 studen‘s, 
273 companies, 10,369 examinations, 
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EDITORIAL 


ouquet to Insurance Business 
lividend and Related Actions 
iiditors’ Corner 
Company Changes 
Life Insurance Stocks 
(pen Season 
President’s Health Plan 
Kevision of Section 213 
Signs of Progress 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


A Basie Approach—Dr. 8. S. Huebner 
A Better Job—Louis W. 
Budget, The—Herbert F. Walton 


business Insurance Agreements—Harry SS. 


CR 


Redeker 


LAST SIX MONTHS 


How to Analyze Methods 


How To Be Objective 
How to Sit 





Management Development— 
Mechanized Data Processing—Martin Goland 


Se May 58 

RN IN cs 6:09.02 559-0: Sine <a oraedio be June 39 
So cas ow gins Se 'a.0:s/re:4/0 peed June 37 
Ce May 55 


ee tien Jan. 66, Feb. 29 





RRR OC IER. Feb Microfilm Predictions—George L. McCarthy June 50 
Sh PRR Ae: June 5 Modern Aids to Office Efficiency ............................June 36 
NASH ISD as June 15 Office Equipment Directory .................cseceecececeee UME 52 
 eceeseeeceeee.Mar, 13 Responsibility Accounting—Irving L. Wood .............++4+ Apr. 63 
Eat ae ae Cheeta pr. 11 ‘Ten Steps in an Analysis—Guy Fergason ...............-..Jan, 60 
ppb Arent May 15 The Annual Statement—Joseph R. Glennon ........... June 45 

: . Work Distribution—Guy Fergason ...............ee cece eeees Mar. 41 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


A Complete Program—James C. 
~4 Activating the Average Agent—Ben F. Hadley 
2 Building A Sales Or gag eta I. Weir 


i Seer 





Business Builders H. Blackburn, C.P.CH. 
Claim Administration—John > Kelly .......ccccccccceseee Mar, 29 Questions & gM cage enc Ao College 
Curing Management Ills—W. Mitchell ......ccceccecccees May 81 Part E—Life Underwriting (Comprehensive) Apr. 84 
Deductible Feature, The—Brooks Chandler .....cccccsesees Mar. Part A—lLife Insurance Fundamentals .................. Mar. 93 
The Evolving Concept—Stefan Hansen, F.S.A. ......++.+++++ Feb. 18 Part B—General Education ... ee he eee May 70 
The Executives’ Health—Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider .......... Apr. 33 Part B—General Education (Cont.) ........cccccccccccce June 61 
Financing of Old-Age Benefits—Henry E. "Blagden seeceiereiermend Jan. 13 fdeas That Sell—P. W. Stade Lo EN i Mita RAEN! June 73 
Increasing Competition—J. F. Follmann, Jr. ........-. May 107 ‘The Investment Aspect—M. Albert Linton ........---..--- Mar. 15 
Individual Catastrophic Coverage—D. G. Stock Jan. 25 Its Wy Busince— Grd BACH: ......c0.ss0000scccveccceecscoodl May 89 
Investment Officer—O. Kelley Anderson ...... Shaken eae Feb. 11 Love Writes It—Howard Riordan ....................20.ee. Mav 21 
Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidge ...........cccccccevcvcees June 18 Man ewer—Onarles BOMGEH coc... cccccsccccscccsccweacss Mar 97 
Life Insurance Investments—Churchill Rogers ...........+.. May 18 Mane Selling—J PF Fotan, Js a bald eaenpine a oe tell bia Feb. 15 
The Mortgage Market—Henry H. Edmiston ............+++++ Apr. 21 he Underwriter is a Salesman—William H. Harrison ...... May 45 
Non-Can is The Answer—Alfred W. Perkins .............0.- May 41 . cola eg tne iy Sha ea lore eae ety 
: rare Pa rhea Why Agents Become Ex-Agents—Robert McKee Smith ....Apr. 100 
Occupational Underwriting—Morris Pitler ..............+++- May 25 write Your Own Ticket Jack Nussbaum June 53 
oe t 7 —e [cena Z perereiee ererelecrtes emilee ere =. | 5 Vics id > plaice tala lie * 
08 aim Underwriting—D. B. Alport ............ecceeeee pr. 92 
= Le sete gE ac ig A seca ge SSR Siaih ier eieataroeeianee = pr. = MISCELLANEOUS 
fashington Viewpoint, A—Hugene M. TE. necacsn-ewescat une 4 Kees , . ; re 
, . . aa ; ; on Accident and Health Developments ........ccccccccscccccer June 73 
Welfare Funds—Alfred J. Bohlinger ...........ccececcccecs June Company Developments ..................c00.. ee eeeeee eens June 5 
hig aka nis vain s cewek otwilvn biedeearet we June 96 
OFFICE METHODS Home Office and Field Appointments ................e+e005 June 77 
PUUTNS TOCOCE GOUOCRTIOD o.oo. 6c cowie ccnsieeeseeesoessclen June 5 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason ........cccccecccccccccess June 39 Life Sales ...cccccccccscccccecccsccscesscvccseccsssscescces June 4 
Audits and Controls—Harry W. Kenney ...........eeeeeeeees aioe os sires: nc ee owlewin nim aisisrcin'eivisn sires eewromeewlelg June 12 
aii coc torel douse eahe 8 aaa ade bale we eee @ ewareachig bb 8G #6 asain June 42 a ee eid S5u:5<0 9. «4rd tans ee web A418 Od RIA Wie eS June 96 
Data Handling—Burtt A. Dutcher ..........cccccccccccccces Mar. 37 las nngie a memiianemmeged awakes «ober aceon anne May 110 
Executive Education—Ingolf H. E. Otto ...........eeeeeee ee I I 0 6.055 0 0: .n nieiesbinln a Midiwiaie win cajsieimige eereve May 110, June 81 
Sh es hn ello, Re OS eer en SE) LR PUMNNIINY OOO 75-55) 0 Lao ara 1s 0-0 is se an 0 {65 06 9.1015) 9 Salvin eee IOS June 81 
How to Analyze Duties—Guy Fergason ............+eeeeees De PROT ON oo sin scicssisiasicescnnctciscsisisniienionieniaet June 91 
COMPANY REPORTS—(From January 1954) 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. Continental Life, Fort Worth Gibraltar Life, Dallas 
(President Celebrates 60th Anniversary) (New Vice-President) ............ June 91 (Executive Promotions) .........Apr. 104 
Feb. 67 Citizens Standard, Corpus Christi Great Charter, Arlington 
Aetna Life, Hartford a Jan. 72 eo Ae ee Jan. 74 
(Writes Vermont State Group) ...Jan. 71 Colonial Life, East Orange Great Southern Life, Houston 
(Officers Promoted) ...........0. Apr. 103 (Declares Dividend) ni metNcheaaoaile Jan. 73 (Increases Capital Stock) ........ Ji > 
American Country Life, Houston (Stock Dividend Declared) ...... Apr. 103 Cok eae Ap 105 
(Merges and Changes Title) ...... Jan. 71 Columbia General Life, Houston (Elects Executive Vice-President) . June 91 
American General Life, Houston (New Com rg! ae Apr. 104 Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
(Delaney Promoted) ............. May 111 Columbia Life, Washington (New Benefits for Agents) .-Mar. 103 
American Life, Wilmington CS COMO) nce cesicesccesccee May 111 Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 
(New President Appointed) ...... Feb. 67 Connecticut General, * Hartford (Executive Promotions) ........./ Apr. 105 
American United Life, Indianapolis (Executive Promotions) ee Apr. 104 Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 
(New Medical Director) .......... June 91 Connecticut Mutual, Hartford (New Vice-President) ............ May 111 
Austin Life, Austin - ££ eae Feb. 67 Guaranty Union Life, Beverly Hills 
a May 111 Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford (Industrial Business Transferred) 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago (Adds New Agency Bank k) nuarneer May 111 May 111 
(Forms Special Division) ....... .Feb. 67 Continental Assurance, Chicago (Executive Promoted) ............ June 92 
Bankers Life, Lincoln (Elects Officers) ........ eae ou eeasd Apr. 104 Guardian Life, New York 
(Executive Promotions) ......... pr. 103 Crown Life, Toronto ’ (Home Office Promotions) ........ Feb. 68 
Benefit Association of Railway Pe ees, oe Appointed Vice President) sf 73 CRE ND po 0 00 6.6500 0.010004 Apr. 105 
Chicago BN Os - 103 Home Life, New York 
See PROSIGM) | 6000000000 Mar. 108 Detroit Mutual, Detroit (Elects Vice-Fresidents) ........ Feb. 68 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield (Converted to Legal Reserve) ....Feb. 67 (Cameron Retires) ....66cc-seeces June 92 


(New President and Board Chairman) 
Mar. 1 


Boston Mutual, Boston 

(Blects President) ............s.- Jan. 71 

(New Board Chairman) ......... chy 103 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas a 

(Officers Blected) ......cccsccee. 103 
Calhoun Life, Columbia 

COW COMMENT) | ssccsccceesesces Apr. 103 
California Life. ‘Oakland 

(Increases Capital) .............. Jan. 71 
California-Western States, renee ~ 
eee ae ee Apr. 103 
(Stock Purchase Offer Withdrawn). Jane 91 
Canada Life, Toronto 

(Promotions) date adie. fo Sale tripe ane Feb. 67 
Capital National, Houston 

(New Company) Paepaieincicn cemsoke Jan. 72 


Central American, Lubbock 
_(Reinsured, See Citizens Security) Jan. 72 
Citizens Security, Lubbock 


(Reinsures Central American) ...Jan. 72 
Commercial Benefit, Phoenix 
i es errr June 91 


For June, 1954 


Durham Life, Raleigh 
(Official Changes) Date Srele We eineiee Apr. 104 
Eastern Life, New York * 


(Offer to Purchase arr June 91 
Equitable Life, Washington 

(Bailey New Actuary) ........... May 111 
Equitable Society, New York 

gy Leg nen SN err Jan. 73 

(Hogg Joins Society) .......... Mar. 103 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 

(New Directors Elected) ........ Apr. 104 


— Bankers Life, Richmond 


LL. Jan. 73 

— Interstate Life, Philadelphia 

(N MN nnictaceambaeatoe May 111 
Fidelity Mutual Vite, ‘Philadelphia 

(Elects New Actuary) ........... 104 
First American Life, Houston 

(Elects Vice President) .......... Jan. 74 
Frontier Life, Dallas 

ie. aoe Jan. 74 
General American, St. Louis 

New Board Chairman) ........ Mar. 103 

(Walter W. Head Dies) .......... June 91 


International Service Life, Fort Worth 
(NeW COMPBENT)  .nrccccvcccccvce Jan. 75 
(Elects New Officers) ............ Feb. 68 


International Workers Order, New York 


(Reinsurance Considered) ........ Feb. 68 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis 

(Elects New Officers) ............ Feb. 68 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(New Vice-Presidents) ........ Mar. 104 


(INOW FRGUIOTIOID 6:0:0:0:0:0:0.00:0:0:0:0:0: May 112 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 

(Elects New President) .......... Feb. 68 
Liberty Life, Greenville 

(To Build New or Office) ..... Jan. 75 

(Construction on oO. Started). lier. "105 
Life of Georgia, tt 

(New General Counsel) ......... Mar. 104 

(Blects: Hew OCMICers)  o.....c0c0005 June 92 
Life Insurance Co. of N. A., Wilmington 

fool, eee June 92 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 


(Stockholders Dividend) ......... Feb. 69 
(Elects New President) ......... Mar. 104 
97 





(Executive Promotions) 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(New Secretary-Treasurer) 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

(Officers Promoted) Ja 5 

(Executive Promotions) Mar. 105 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(To Build New H.O. Additions) ..Jan. 76 

(Vice-Presidents Appointed) Feb. 69 

(Releases Annual Statement) --Apr. 106 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 

(Elects President) Mar. 105 
Ministers Life & Casualty, Minneapolis 

(Tripp Named President) Mar. 105 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Island 

(New Investment Manager) 

(Elects New President) a 
Municipal Insurance Company, Chicago 

(New Company) May 112 
Mutual Lenefit ee, Newark 

(New Officers Elected) .......... Mar. 105 

(To Move Farm Investment me) 

yw. 106 

Mutual Life of New York, New York " 

(Insurance for Smaller Groups)..June 92 
National Bankers Life, Iallas 

(Elects Vice-Presidents) an. 77 

(Reinsures A & H Business) » oF 
National Health & Life, Fort Worth 

(Reinsures A & H Business) June 98 
National Life, Montpelier 

(New Agency Vice-President) ..Apr. 106 

(Promotions) June 93 
New England Mutual, Boston 

(New Vice-President) June ¢4 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 

(Elects Vice-President) Ja n. 76 

(Stock Dividend Declared) 106 
New World Life, Seattle 

(Elects New Pres. and Promotes 

Officers) 

New York Life, New York 


Feb. 9 


Oil Industries Life, Houston 
ew Company) 
Pacitic Mutual, Les Angeles 
(Offer Refused) 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Appoints Actuary & ememeeed, 
a 


Patriot Life, New York 

(Elects Vice-President) 
l’eninsular Life, Jacksonville 

(New Executive Vice-President) .Mar. 
Vennsylvania Life, Health & Accident, 

Philadelphia 

(Increases Capital) Ma 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(Guarantee Shares Sold) June 94 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Stock Dividend) 

(Special Cash Divide nd) pr. 
Plymouth Mutual Life, Philadeiphia’ 

(New Company) May 113 
lostal Life, New Yo 

(Sells Home Office Building) ..-May 113 
Provident Bankers Insurance, Dallas 

(New Company) M 
I’rovident Life, Bismarck 

(New President) Mar. 106 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(West Lromoted) Apr. 107 
l’rudence Life, Chicago 

(Now Legal Reserve) 
Prudential, Newark 

(1’Olier Dies) 

(Elects New Officers) 

(New Union Contract) Apr. 108 
Puritan Life, Providence 

(Bruce Promoted) May 113 
Reinsurance Company of America, Dallas 

(Change in Control) May 114 
Reserve Life, Dallas 

(New Vice-President) June 
Savings Bank Life, New York 


Apr. 108 


SrA Mar. 106 


South Coast Life, Beaumont 
(Coutrol Purchased) 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Constructing Large Pere, ‘ 
hb. 
points New Vice-President) y. 108 
a Life, Dallas 
(Promotions) M 
Southwest Indemnity & Life, Dailas 
(New Company) : 
State Life, Indianapolis 
(New Elections) 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(Yo build New Ilome Ollice) 
Sun .Life, Montreal 
(Interest on Deposits) . 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity, New York 
($3,750,000 Grant) J 
Union Bankers Life, Dallas 
(New Company J 
Union Casualty & Life, Mt. Vernon 
(Licensed in Louisiana) May 11: 
Union Labor Life, New York 
(Promotions) 
(New Vice Dresident) 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(New Agency Vice-President) 
Union Standard Life, Houston 
(New Company) 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Elects Officers) ...............-- May 115 
United Services Life, Washington 
(Elects New Officers) Apr. ls 
United States Government, W ashingten 


United States Life, New Y 
(Head Elected Actuary) 
(Liberalizes Agency Contracts)... 
Universal Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Carlson Elected Vice-President) 
Washington Life, Lafayetie 
(Converted to Stock Basis) 


-May 115 


(Elects New Vice-Presidents) 
Nippon Life, opens 

(1953 Annual Repo 
North American L 

(Promotes Officers) 107 
North American Reassurance, New York 

(New President) Mar. 105 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(New Actuary) 
Ohio State Life, ——— 

(Jones New Presiden 

(Collecting P Samdiaees Through 

Banks) 


hc 


.-May 112 


Fel. 70 (Fr. 
(Mlects New 
(Promotions) 

Security Mutual, 


(New come 
Shenandoah Life, 
(Suit Filed) 


(Annual Report) 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., 
American Mutual Life, Des Moiner, 
American National, Galveston, 
Amicable Life, Wacd, Texas 
Art Metal Construction Co., 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bankers National Life, Montelair, N. J. ........... 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado 

Bellerive Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, U 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin. Detroit, Mich. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, V: ein ia 3 
meee waemer Co.. Ta Ba, BOM, WOW. 2.0 cccccccsccccccssvccns 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. .... 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 


California-Western States, Sacramento, C: 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, I 
Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Il. 
Chamber of Commerce 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco; 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental American Life, W matagton. Del. 
Continental Assurance, Chi ‘ago, 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., 2 ae Conn. 


Eastman Kodak Co., (Verifax Div.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, I] 

Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa 

First Boston Corp., The. New York, N 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, ¢ 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

yuarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jefferson Stendore Life, , Govemabore, Pe 


Hartford, Conn. 


lowa 
Texas 


James‘own, 


Ohio 


(New Agency Bank) 
Security Life & Accident, Denver 
Burr Betts New President) . 
PUGMEORE) ...0ccccee Mar. 107 
SENET. May 114 
Binghamton 
(New Administrative V. P 
Security Standard, Dallas 


y) 
Roanoke 


South African Mutual. Cape Town 


Sa 
-Feb. 70 


West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Executive lromotions) 
Western American Life, Reno 
(Company Sold) 
Western Fidelity Life, Fort Worth 
(Reinsures Professional Life) ..June 
Western Indemnity Life, Midland 
(New Company) May 115 
(Elects Vice-President) June 05 
be ay = Central, Lincoln 
Build New H. O. Building) .. 
Ww ented Insurance, (maha 
(Correction Notice) .............Mar. 107 


.-Apr. 108 


June 06 


OF ADVER Wal S 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, ba hmond, 

Manhattan Life, New York, x™ 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis, Mo. 

Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 

National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis: Mo. 

New England Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ....... 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, I11. 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, en a 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Recordak (Eastman Kodak Company), Rochester, N. Y. 
Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 

State Farm Life, Bloomington, III. 

State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Statler Hotel, New York, N. 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 

Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 

Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. .... 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Il’. 

United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 

United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. 

United Services Life, Washington, 

United States Life, New York, N. Y 

Weekly Underwriter, New York, N. Y. 

West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 

Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. * 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp ‘& Davis, New York, N. 


WS su sdeecacingibonees 
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ATLANTIC— 
CURREN TS 


New Agency Program 


Has Attractive Features 


Atlantic Life has just inaugurated a new 
agency development plan. Among its important 
features are: 


1. Guaranteed Income 


2. Company Assisted Prospecting 


3. A Sound Training Schedule 


4. Instruction and Field Supervision 


This plan, designed to develop life under- 
writers on a_ professional, career basis, is 
Atlantic’s latest addition to its program of 
continuing progress. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 


More than aStalf Cretuny of Service 


SSSEVS HAASE Swuds KNHHSSSRS & 








Retirement plans for every need 
GROUP or INDIVIDUAL 





| 


Regular and deposit administration group annui England Mutual insures the field—completel. 
ties ... group level premium and individual level You are invited to use these unexcelled facilitie ;, 
premium contracts with or without supplementary which have been acquired through years of e>- 
deposit administration plans...no matter what _ perience in developing flexible pension and bus - 


specialized type of retirement plan is needed, New ness insurance programs. 


*t 


m NEW ENGLAND €3 MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERIC 





